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RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, 


SOME OF THE DOCTRINAL VIEWS OF 
STATED. 


UNITARIANS 


The system of religion which is called Uni- 
tarianism derives its name from its leading ten- 
et, which is—the doctrine of the strict and ab- 
solute Unity of God. All Christians, indeed, 
profess to believe that there is but One God; 
and any term implying belief in more Gods 
than one, such as éri-theist or poly-theist, would 
be rejected with contempt and indignation by 
every well-informed member of every church 
and sect. But while there is this general agree- 
ment in the avewal of faith in the Unity of the 
Supreme Being,—while all profess to admit, 


OO 


that there is but ‘one only God, and none oth- | 
but He,’-—still the majority of the Christian | 


world held, as a fundamental article of their re- | 
ligion, that in this Unity of the Godhead there 
are three divine subsistences,—the Father, the | 
Son, and the Holy Ghost; which are the same 
in substance, and yet are distinct persons,— 
equal to each other in power, eternity and glo-| 
ry. This is commonly called Trinitarianism, 
or the doctrine of the Trinity; and it is this 
doctrine respecting the Godhead, which has 
caused the chief distinction between Unitarian 
Christians and their brethren of other creeds. | 
For we, who assume to ourselves this denomi- 
pation, do not think that the above-stated doc- | 
trine of the Trinity in Unity is either revealed | 
or implied in the Holy Seriptures; neither do 
we believe it to be taught by natural reason; | 
and, accordingly, We feel our- 
selves bound to reject it, by the obligations un- 
der which we lie to the Great King and Head 
of the church, because we cannot find in the 
sacred books of our religion any warrant or au- 
thority from Him for forming such a notion of 
the Unity of God. We know that God is, in 
the Bible, over and over declared to be but one; 
but we cannot find, that these assertions of the 
divine Unity are, in any one instance, coupled 
in scripture with a declaration of the plurality 
of persons in the Godhead. We receive and 
embrace, most joyfully and gladly, every decla- 
rition Which the Scriptures contain respecting 
the Supreme Being; but the doctrine of the 
Trinity we have not discovered, and we cannot 
discover in Scripture. We feel ourselves, there-' 
fore, not only authorized, but required to re-' 
nounce it, as a human invention, as a doctrine | 
of men,—unknown to the prophets and apos- | 
‘les, and unknown to the Lord Jesus Christ! 
himself,— whose prerogative we should shudder | 
to invade, by proposing or receiving new arti-| 
cles of faith, unsanctioned by his authority. | 
We receive, therefore, and believe the Unity of | 
God, beesuse it is reasonable in itself, and be- 
cause we find express declarations of the sacred | 
Scriptures in support of it: —we reject the plu- 
rality of persons in the Godhead, because of 
such a plurality we cannot find that the Scrip- 
tures say one single word, nor.can we derive 
it from the light of nature. From our receiv-; 
ing and embracing the doctrine of the Unity in| 
this strict, and, as we believe, scriptural sense, | 
we are denominated by others, and are accus- 
toumed to denominate ourselves, Unitarians, or, 
more fully, Unitarian Christians ; and the sys- 
tem of faith which we embrace is called Unita- | 
rianisn. 
But as the doctrine of the Trinity lies at the} 
root of the system of religion which is usually | 
called orthodoxy, it will readily be conceived 
that our rejection of so important a tenet is 
necessarily accompanied with some deviation 
from the received standards of opinion, with re- | 
spect to other doctrines, of great though not al- 
ways of equal magnitude. 
For example. As we believe that there is 
one God, and only one,—and as we do not re- 
ceive or admit the common opinion, that there 
are three equal and co-eternal persons in the 
Uuity of the Godhead,—we acknowledge and 
worship, as the one true God, Him alone who 
in the Old Testament is revealed as the God) 
Jehovah, and who is frequently spoken of in! 
the New Testament as the Father—the Father | 
and the God of our Lord Jesus Christ. We re-| 
gard the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ as the 
‘Blessed and Only Potentate, King of kings 
and Lord of lords; who alone hath immortali- 
\y; whom no man hath seen or can see.’ We, 
think the Seriptures speak of this one person, 
and of him only, as the ‘ King eternal, iminor- 
tal, and invisible, the only wise God.’ We 
therefore acknowledge and worship the Father 
as God alone; and, feeling thus, we dare not! 
bow our knees in adoration to any other than 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
We pray to him to whom the prophets prayed ; } 
Wwe pray to him to whom our Savior prayed ; 
we pray to him to whom the apostles prayed. 
We are willing to employ every torm of anora- | 
tion that is contained in the prayers of our Sa-| 
vior and his apostles, as set forth in the New 
Testament. But, as disciples of Christ, we 
cannot go farther. We cannot connect, in our 
, with the Being to whom the prayers 
of our Savior and his disciples were addressed, 
other beings or persons, without involving our- 
selves in guilt and inconsistency. I say in) 
gult ; for, although I hope no enlightened 
Voitarian will be disposed to impute criminali- 
ty to his Christian brethren, because they wor- | 
Sip three persons whom they conscientiously ; 
believe to be the true God,—the case is very | 
different with ourselves, who do not so believe. 
Were we to join, or pretend to join, in any such 
homage, we should be guilty—and even our} 
own consciences would condemn us as guilty 
—of an act of gross falsehood, impiety, and 
idolatry. We dare not, therefore, bring this 
great sin and wickedness upon vur souls. 
Holding these views of the Unity of God,— 
revering the Father as the only true God,—we 
cannot and do not believe that the Holy Ghost 
1s a distinct person, equal in power, majesty, 
glory and eternity, to God the Father; while 
Yet he is, at the same time, the very same iden- 
tical God. We believe in the Holy Ghost, as 
the Holy Ghost is spoken of in the sacred scrip- 
tures. We believe that the terms Holy Ghost 
or Holy Spirit, —Spirit of God,—or Spirit sim- 
Ply, are frequently used in Scripture to express 
‘he power or agency, which was so conspicu- 


we reject it. 





devotions 





ously manifested in the ‘signs, and wonders, | 
and mighty deeds,’ by which the origin of one 
Faith was accompanied. ‘We believe that, in! 
a few places, the term may be employed as} 
another name for God himself: for God is a} 
Spirit, and God is holy ; and, therefore, may | 
well be called the Holy Spirit, not as a distinct | 
person from the Father, but another name for} 
the same person. 

We are also compelled to dissent from our! 
brethren around us, on several points of opinion | 
connected with the person of our Lord Jesus | 
Christ. We gladly and gratefully accept him | 
in that character in which the Scriptures reveal | 
him, and in which he announced himself to the 
world. We believe in him as the Son of God | 
—as the only-begotten and well-beloved of the! 
Father, whom the Father sanctified and sent} 
into the world. We believe that God was with | 
him while he was in the world; that the Fa-! 
ther gave him many mighty works to finish, } 
which he also did, and which bore testimony to 
the intimate relation subsisting between him | 
and the Supreme Being. We believe that he! 
spake as never man spake ; because he spoke 
even as the Father gave him commandment. | 
We believe that God raised him from the dead, 
and placed him at his own right hand in hea- 
ven. We receive him as the being whom God. 
raised up to be a prince and a Savior. We 
revere him, as given by God to be Head over 
all things to the Church which was founded by 
his labors; we believe his declarations to be 
the very highest authority for any religious doc- 
trine; and, accordingly, we receive, embrace, 
and profess every religious doctrine which we 
find that our blessed Lord inculcated. We be- 
lieve it is our duty to obey every precept which 
he enjoined, and to imitate the example which 
he placed before us: and we look to him, not 
merely with reverence on account of the author- 
ity wita which he is invested, but with grati- 
tude and affection on account of the labors, pri- 
vations, and sufferings, to which, for us men, 
and for our salvation, he submitted. 

We cannot find it in the New Testament, 
that Christ is God—the same being with the 
Father. We find it written, that he did pro-) 
ceed and came forth from God, neither came he 
of himself, but he sent him; but we do not 
find, that he is ever represented in the sacred 
books as equal to God, from whom he came: 
much less that he is himself God, the very 
God from whom he proceeded and came forth. 
Neither can we find in Scripture any warrant 
for believing, that the nature of God and the 
nature of man are both united in Christ, each 
in its full perfection; so that while he is per- 
fect God,—equal to the Father in power, eter- | 
nity, and felicity,—he is, at the same time, per- 
fectly and truly a man, in all respects like oth- 
er men,—born in time, subject to suffering, and 
limited both in his power and in his knowledge. 
We have never yet found any one passage in 
the Bible which says, that Christ was both God 
and Man, that he was from all eternity, and 
yet that he began to exist on a particular day; 
—that he was possessed of Almighty power, 
anlj yet was, at the very same time, a weak 
and helpless infant, dependent on the care of 
others, both for sustenance and protection ;— 
that he knew all things as the omniscient God, 
and yet that he increased in wisdom as he in- 
creased in stature ; and even when he was pos- 
sessed of full marurity of both, could not tell 
the exact time when Jerusalem was to be de- 
stroyed ;—-that he was God—equal with the 
Father; and yet that the Father was greater 
than he. These are a few of the doctrines of 
Orthodoxy, respecting the person of our Lord 
Jesus Christ ; but Unitarians cannot find that 
our Savior himself taught them,—they cannot 
find that any part or portion of the Bible teach- 
es them. Unitarians, moreover, believe these 
doctrines to be sell-contradictory, and mutually | 
irreconcilable—and, therefore, they reject them. | 
With all such views of the Savior’s character, 
Unitarianism is utterly at variance. We be- 
lieve them to be contrary to Scripture, and sub- 
versive of the proper Unity, of God; and such 
being the case, we are compelled to reject and 
renounce them. 

As Unitarianism is thus irreconcilable with 
the doctrines of the Supreme Deity of Christ, 
and the union of Two Natures in his person, 
so is it opposed to the common notion of the 
omnipotent efficacy and infinite value of his 
suiferings, in appeasing the wrath of God against 
the sins of the world. 

We believe that Grod is the Father and Foun- 
tain of merey—the Author of every good and 
of every pertect gift. We believe that he crea- 
ted man upright, pure, and uncontaminated with 
sin; capable of virtue and of vice; and, there- 
fore, a fit subject for the exercise of his moral 
government, founded upon rewards and punish- 
ment. We believe that all men come into the 
world free from the guilt of sin, and would con- 
tinue so, if they did not themselves willingly. 
aud wilfully transgress the law of God. We 
believe that moral purity is the object of appro- 
bation, and vice the object of displeasure, to 
the Holy God who governs the world. Webe- 
lieve that his holiness engages and requires him 
to reward those who do his will, and to punish 
the perverse and impenitent violators of his 
law. We believe that the object of God, in’ 
inflicting punishment, is to prevent and destroy 
the power of sin; and that, when sincere re- 
pentance testifies that the power of sin has been 
overcome, God is willing to receive his child-, 
ren once more into the arms of mercy. We be-! 
lieve that the Father sent the Son to be the Sa-' 
vior of the world, by placing before the eyes of | 
men an example of holiness and obedience—by | 
drawing their hearts to goodness by the ties of | 
gratitude and love—by declaring the inherent’ 
mercy and compassion of God, as a motive to) 
repentance-—by announcing the glorious re-) 
wards to be conferred on holiness, in a future} 


life, as an encouragement to perseverance in | 
virtue—and by predicting the dreadful alterna-| 
tive to be incurred by those who shall obstinate- | 
ly and perversely reject the proffered mercy, as | 
a detriment from sin. We look to the free| 
grace of God for the pardon of our offences. | 
This grace we believe will be extended to all) 
who faithfully accept it, and fulfil the merciful | 
conditions on which it is offered. We believe 


‘which may rise between them. 


that all men are furnished by their Maker with! 


ability to perform his commandments, with) 
power to accept the grace promised in the Gos- | 
pel, and with strength tocomply with the terms 
on which it is proposed. This statement suf 
ficiently shows that Unitarianism is altogether) 
opposed to the Calvinistic opinions respecting 
original sin,—imputed guilt and inherent de-) 
pravity,—as also to those of predestination, elec 
tion, and reprobation, as set forth in the creeds’ 
and articles of various Churches. 


There is one point more, on which I shall? 


briefly touch before closing this short deserip- 
tion of our doctrinal views. Unitarians have 
no human creed: they have no acknowledged 
standard of doctrine but the Bible. The Bible 
they all receive and believe as the Word of 


God. The Bible their ministers all publicly 
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tual confidence. Children should fly to the 


arms of a faithful minister as to a father indeed, 
who is ready to aid them in all that is most 
conducive to their true happiness. Youth 
should unbosom themselves to him, with some- 
thing of the freedom they would to a real broth- 
er; and the heart of age should grow warmer 
at the presence of one, who stands in so sacred 
and endeared relation. If what the apostle 
Jolin says concerning Christians in general be 
correct, ‘ we ought to lay down our lives for the 
brethren ;’ if all Christian love required this, 


| how inadequate are the general conceptions of 
F that love, which should prevail between a faith- 


ful minister and a good people! If professed 





assent to and accept at the time of their ordi-} Christians would study the New Testament 


nation. In the interpretation of its contents, } 


fectly free to follow our own individual judg-} 
ment; and all our Churches are founded on the? 
basis of perfect religious liberty.—J. S. Por- 
ler. 


———— 


ON THE MUTUAL RELATIONS, DUTIES AND INTER- 
ESTS OF MINISTER AND PEOPLE. NO. 4. 


On the nature of these Relations. 
1. The relations between ministers and peo- 
I say chief- 


ly, for they are connected by civil engagements | 


ple are chiefly sacred, not secular. 


| 
and obligations. The minister binds himself | 
by the law of the land to perform the ordinary | 


duties of his office, while the people on their 


part engage to pay him a specified salary, | 


which, if they are deficient in paying, he can, | 


if he think it expedient, enforce, like other pe-! 
cuniary claims. On the other hand, if the} 


minister should fail, without an adequate rea-! 


, son, of performing his part of the contract, it! 


would seem reasonable that the People should | 
have a similar remedy in their power. Still it 
is seldom or never expedient for either party to) 
resort to such means of settling the difficulties, | 
The purposes 
for which they are connected, will in general 
be most effectually secured, by relying on mor- 


al means of enforcing their mutual claims ;}— 


and, when these means are ineffectual, the 
claims must either be waived for the present, or 
the connection must be dissolved. 


Though the secular interests of both Minis- 





ter and People may be greatly promoted by the 


faithful discharge of their mutual duties, these 3 
interests are not or shoukd not be ‘whe prieipat ~ 


objects in view. The one undertakes a spirit-| 
ual service, and he should look chiefly for a! 
spiritual reward; for something that may be | 
life and joy to his soul, and not merely, or: 
chiefly to his body. He should ever be able to | 


address the people, committed to his care, in 


the language of Paul: ‘ I seek not your’s, but 


you.’ On the other hand, his parishioners | 
should estimate his services, not by the outward 
splendor he may shed over their village; not; 


by the additional value he may give to their re-/ 


. . . | 
al estates ; but by the aid he gives them in the! 


cultivation of their own hearts and lives; in} 


the acquisition of those private and social vir- 


tues, which will render them rich indeed. 
2. The relation between a Minister and his; 
There is neither do- | 


Itis true, | 


People is one of eyuality. 


minion nor servitude on either side. 


the office of minister is a sacred one. He is, 


in a peculiar sense, a messenger of God to oth- 


ers, and in subordination to Christ, an inter- 
cessor for them. Hence, if faith ul in the dis- 
charge of his high duties, he is entitled to hon- 
He is not, howev- 
He 
The very name or ti- 
tle of minister signifies a servant. Still he is 
not under the command of the people. F*s 
first service is due to his heavenly Master, and 


or on account of his office. 


er, ‘Lord over God’s lieritage.’ has no 


authority nor command. 
| 


it is only a secondary one that he owes to his 


parishioners. He is to comply with their wish- 
es no farther than may be consistent with their | 


moral welfare. In some things he may be, 


and must be superior to most of them, or he 
would not be qualified for the office of teacher ; | 
but, in other things, many of them may be su- 
perior to him, and there is to be no assumption 


One and all are to remember} 


on either side. 
that they are brethren, standing on the same 
ground in relation to their divine master. 

3. The relation between Minister and Peo- 
ple is, or should be, one of peculiar affection. 
It is no exaggeration to say, that it should awa- 
ken feelings in the heart, equally tender and 
strong with those of parents and children, broth- 
ers and sisters. It was aw exhortation of Paul 
to Timothy, ‘ Rebuke not an elder, but entreat 
him as a father, and the younger men as breth- 
ren.” Peculiar affection is implied in these rel- 
ative names father and brethren, and the ex- 
pression is heightened by the word enéveat, in 
There can be lit- 





contradistinction to rebuke. 
tle doubt that every minister should adopt this 
exhortation, as a general rule of conduct to- 
ward the several classes of people under his 
care; that he should pay to the aged something 
of filial respect, regard those of his own age as 
brothers and sisters, and cherish the rising gen- 
eration, as if they were indeed his own child- 
ren; and if these tender relations are to be ac- 
knowledged on one side, they are equally in- 
cumbent on the other. The affection should 
be mutual, and so manifest, as to inspire mu- 





ee eee 
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‘more, if they would fix their eyes more con- 


seh ore ; > Fr 2 ie 
we are all, both ministers and. laity, left pa: stantly on the example set them by Carist and | 


his apostles, [ am persuaded they would have 


| different views from what many now have of | Suggestions as to the privilege and duty of Uni- 
| the nature, of the relations between Minister; tarian Christians : 


and People. s. W. 


THE THINGS WHICH MAKE FOR PEACE. 


We have before us a good sermon delivered, 
a few months ago, in Leeds, England, by Rev. 
Charles Wicksteed, the object of which is to 
show that, as regards the peace and harmony 


2 rw ete 


and edification of the church, ‘a broad founda- | 


tion is the only sure one,’ that creeds cannot 
‘produce identity of opinion, that Christian lib- 


¢ 


erty is essential to Christian unity, and that if 
Whrist’s disciples would fulfil the law 6f love 
‘and progress prescribed by their master and en- 
forced by the apostles, they must ‘ agree to dif- 
fer’ and exercise mutual forbeara nce and good 
will in respect to involuntary error. The preach- 
er’s text is Roman's xiv. 19: ‘Let us there- 
fore follow after the things which make for 
peace, and things wherewith one may edify 


another ;’ and his discourse begins as follows: 


‘ These, as often similar, words were addres- | 


Sed to two parties in the early church. One 
Ywas the party of the Judaizing Christians, or 
“those who wished to preserve the observances 
“of the Mosaic law with their new Christianity. 
he other was the party of the Hellenizing or 
entile Christians, who not having been brought 
under the law, did not wish to conform to it, 
their profession of Christ. The first party, 
 Judaizing Christians, were angry at the 
niempt, as they regarded it, manifested by 
deel e converts for the traditions of the old 
ree, and the laws and doctrines of the Fa- 








thers. 
verts, were angry at being called to submit to 
the yoke of a law, which they had never ac- 
knowledged, and ordinances, which they had 
never received. In this dilemma, the Apostle 
exclusively sides with neither party, but vindi- 
cates their liberty to both. He says to the 
Jew, continue in the law which you revere, and 
the customs which you approve; it is free to 
you to do so; and leave the Gentile free also 
to serve the Master whose name he has taken 
upon him, and that Master, if he chooses, alone. 
Ye have been in a sense baptized into Moses 
—the Gentile never was. And while, he adds, 
I vindicate his liberty to the Gentile, | would 
yet recommend him to comply with such cus- 
toms of the olden Law as shal! be most reason- 
able and innocent, that he may not unnevessa- 
rily offend the conscience of his brother. Obe- 
dience belongs to one of you,—liberty to the 
other,—but concession, forbearance belong to 
both. Where the matter in dispute is indiffer- 
ent I will not forbid, but neither will I enjoin. 
He who observes may be a disciple of the Lord. 
Only he who forces his observance or his non- 
observance on his brother fails in his disciple- 
ship. 


Thus would the Apostle leave the conscience | 
of each free, the heart of each kind, and the | 


Church ofall at peace. This, at the time when 
the Epistle to the Romans was written, this at 
the present time, this in all times, is the only 


permanent basis of tranquility among the di- | 
sciples of Jesus: the only way in which we. 


can follow after things that will permanentiy 
make for Peace. If we build on any other 
foundation, we build on one that hath not been 


laid, and after doing much mischief and raising , 
much unhappiness and ill-will, must eventual- | 


ly. fait. Liberty, allowance and concession, 
the inviolable sacredness of each man’s con- 
science, these are the only foundations of any 
peace that is to endure. 
not have asked for, would not have allowed of, 


a peace purchased by the sacrifice of the Jew- | 
ish Christian’s right to observe the law, or of ; 
the Gentile Christian’s right to dispense with | 
By the strong arin of his power, for 


the law. 
who is powerful, if the Apostle was not? or 


the persuasive influence of his argument, for | 
who is eloquent, if St. Paul was not? he might: 


possibly have occasioned an uniformity of out- 
ward practice, he might possibly have created 
a dominant majority on one side, a submissive 
minority on the other. But the Apostle shrunk 
from a consequence which many unworthy fol- 
lowers have contemplated with delight. Nothing 
to him would have been more dreadful than to 
place his heel on the neck of Christ’s servants ; 
to walk over a quiet surface, with a volcano of 
suppressed fire beneath; to purchase uniformi- 
ty by the suppression of honesty, and outward 
peace by inward lies. He saw that there was 
no truth but in freedom, no peace but in allow- 


ance. 


He has laid down a rule for the followers of} 


Jesus in every age,—a rule founded on the law 
of God, founded on the essential nature of the 
mind of man. And the man who would raise 
the superstructure of peace in the Church of 
Christ on any other foundation, sets his puny 
strength against the tide of ages, the invincible 
power of the universal human heart, tlfe all-con- 
quering spirit of Christ, and the word and the 
majesty of God. Ina difference which shook 


the infunt church of Jesus to i's foundations, 


The Apostle would | 


1 ’ 
ose each other’s 
, Opp 


| and which to all appearance threatened its ex- 
tinction, the authoritative voice of the Apostle 
was heard, not in the dictation of a dogma to 
either party, but in the demand of Liberty for 
both. He decided in accordance with the es- 
sential nature of the thinking principle in man, 
the necessity of freedom, and the ultimate and 
| intrinsic victoriousness of Truth. The differ- 
ence, having room and verge enough for its 
honest discussion, disappeared with the gener- 
ation which it agitated. The Apostle took his 
stand on that which was eternal, not on what 
was temporary. He legislated for the human 
| mind, and he studied its nature. He cicatrized 
}not the wound, but healed it. 

If we could read the signs of the times we 
live in, we should perceive, I think, ample con- 
firmation, not only of the evil of wandering 
from the Apostolic principle, but of the neces- 
sity, virtually maintained by all parties, of re- 
turning to it.’ 








| The sermon concludes with the following 


‘ Our province is not to prescribe creeds. It 
is these that have done the mischief. And yet 
a duty we have to discharge—to ourselves, to 
our fellow-creatures, to the Head of our Church, 
and to God. The evil, we perceive, of all the 
| differences which we have been considering, 
lies not in the differences themselves, but in the 
non-allowance of them; lies not in one man’s 
‘holding certain opinions, and another man’s 





(Hot holding them, but in one man’s damning 
ithose who do hold them, and another man’s 
‘damning those who do not. For ourselves we 


believe that every good man of every sect and 














/party in the Christian world, who reverently 
takes Christ as his Master and Exemplar, in- | 
iterprets to the best of his understanding his 
! commands, and imbibes, to the best of his pow- 
er, his Spirit, though he may err in many 
‘things , possesses, notwithstanding, the essen- 
tials of Christianity, and that his faith will save 
» bim. 

If this be a prescription, we must confess to 
a desire of administering it—if this be a creed, 
we must confess to a desire of seeing it held by 
‘others, as well as professed by ourselves. For 
‘the rest—we would leave it to time, to calm 
‘and unangry discussion, to the voice of con- 
‘science, to the words of the Gospel, and the 
| Spirit of Christ. We would seek to diffuse 
| what we thought true, and we should be anx- 
‘ious that others should do the saine, conscious 
}that we might each one profit by that portion 
‘of truth which we doubt not that God has im- 
' parted to all that diligently seek it. 

| If, then, we want to follow after the things 
| which make for lasting peace, we must take 
our stand here. We must not add 





‘pain of damnation to all who receive them not. 
| We must trust to the gradual progress of God’s 
Truth, not to the instantaneous and implicit re- 
‘ception of our own. Men’s actions are never) 
in advance of their principles. Their deeds; 
| will be narrow if their views are. So long as 
/men think that any class of opinions 1s damna- | 
‘ble, that involuntary error is eternally punisha- 
‘ble, so long will and must they be bigots in re- 
ligion. They cannot view the matter with. 
‘charity, they cannot look upon it with kindness. | 
They will think almost any means justifiable | 
‘to suppress what they deem error. The only | 
‘way, then, of following after the things that | 
shall permanently make for peace, ard things | 
whereby one may edify another, is to purify this | 
' fount of bitterness, to rectify this foundation-er- | 
ror of all ill-will, and want of charity; to an- 
nihilate, not men’s differences, that we cannot 
do; to reduce not to one exactly identical faith, 
‘that were impossible, even if desirable ; but to | 
‘annihilate the impression that involuntary er-— 
‘ror, or rather a difference from a particular: 
'man’s, or a particular church’s orthodoxy, is. 
‘damnable; to introduce men into a spirit of, 
‘liberty and a spirit of allowance. 
' ‘We must struggle to convince men that it is | 
impossible that God who made us of dust and | 
knoweth our frame, who made us fallible and) 
‘liable to mistake, should eternally punish any | 
‘man who conscientiously and seriously endeay- 
‘ors to find the truth, and to ascertain what is| 
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really well-pleasing unto Him, even though he 
‘should in this endeavor fall into error. We) 
must try to persuade men to exercise a little | 
more modesty in the exclusive and damnatory | 


assertion of their tenets :—to show ther, that) 


‘those who differ from them have some reason | 
and some ground for doing so. We must en-! 
'deavor to show them, that they as well as we| 
may possibly be mistaken. That the questions 
‘at issue between us are not so simple and un-| 
complicated, but that taere may be something 
to be said on both sides. By one or other of | 
these processes, practically and actually by a/ 
a combination of both, we may succeed at | 
length in laying the only permanent basis of 
‘peace and oharity. 

Then may the Trinitarian advocate the doc- | 
trine of Three Persons in the Godhead, and the | 
Unitarian the doctrine of One. Then may the} 
' Calvinist urge the acceptance of the Atonement | 
‘as the means of salvation, and the Catholic the | 
| acceptance of the Sacraments. But all, while’ 
advocating what they thiok trath, with spirit | 
‘and with firmness, will do it with charity and 
‘mutual allowance. ‘The fount of bitterness will 
‘be dried. We may regret each other’s views, 
but we shall cease to curse them. We may 
views, but we shall cease 

to denounce them. ‘There may be differences 
‘of administration, but there will be the same 
Lord. 

And now, my brethren, I say, this solemn 
duty devolves upon us. There is scarce anoth- 
'er body of Christians in the world, would that 
it were not so, that stands upon this vantage 
ground : scarce another, into whose spirits God 
has allowed to penetrate the light of this bless- 
ed truth. Itsheds a halo of quiet repose and 
serenest confidence into our own bosoms. Why 
should it not shed the same into our Brother’s ? 
Why not o’er the Christian world? We are 
persuaded that the supposition of God having 








| the already too numerous creeds established Gn | 


And the second party, the Gentile con- | 


attached damnation to the rejection or the re-} 


ception of any creed which Churches have, how- 
ever honestly, drawn up from what they con- 
sidered the best sources, or to any doctrines 
which individual men have, however honestly, 
deduced to their own perfect satisfaction from 
Scripture—is one founded on mistake, and hav- 
ing no warranty in Holy Writ. And while we 
regard this supposition as the source of all our 
unchristian bickerings, animosities, and bigot- 
ry, and as inimical to the best interests of so- 
ciety and of religion, we regard no man profes- 
sing it as our enemy, nor would we wish him 
to regard us as his. 

We sincerely believe that there is no other 
remedy for the disquiet occasionsd to the con- 
scientious and the good, for the illiberality and 
narrowness which sucks up and destroys the 
Christian kindness of the serious, than the dif- 
fusion of this glorious, peaceful, liberalizing 
truth, under the protection of whose shade men 
may gather themselves in peace and agree to 
differ, namely, that in every sect and every na- 
tion he that feareth God and worketh righteous- 
ness is accepted of Him, that Jesus came not 
to condemn the world, but that the world 
through him might be saved. Would that we 
were more alive to the holy treasure wherewith 
God has enriched us. Would that they who 
entertain this view with us, neutralized not their 
honest influence by consenting in their outward 
profession to its opposing error! Let us, as 
we have opportunity, preserve in ourselves and 
extend to others the holy and happy influence 
of this belief, and thus, following after the 
things which shall make for permanent peace, 
do good un‘o all men. 

























































































UNITY AND DIVERSITY OF THE TRUE CHURCH. 
[From the last number of the Edinburgh Review] 


‘Good men may debate as polemics, but 
they will feel as Christians. On the universal 
mind of Christendom is indelibly engraved one 
image, towards which the eyes of all are more 
or less earnestly directed. Whoever has him- 
self caught any resemblance, however taint and 
imperfect, to that divine and benignant Origi- 
nal has in his measure learned to recognize a 
brother wherever he can discern the same re- 
semblance. 

There is an essential unity in that kingdom 
which is not of this world. But within the 
provinces of that mighty state there is room for 
endless varieties of administration, and for lo- 
cal laws and customs widely differing from each 
other. The unity consists in the one object of 
worship —the one object of affinance—the one 
source of virtue—the one cementing principle 
of mutual love, which pervade and animate the 
whole. The diversities are, and must be, as 
numerous and intractable as are the essential 
distinctions which nature, habit and circum- 
stances have created amongst men. Uniformi- 
ty of creeds, of distipline, of ritual, and of cere- 
monies, in such a world as ours !—a world 
where no two men are not as distinguishable 
ia their mental as in their physical’ aspect; 
where every petty community has its separate 
system of civil government; where all that 
meets the eye, and all that arrests the ear, has 
the stamp of boundless and_ infinite variety! 
What are the harmonies of tone, of colour, and 
of form, but the result of contrasts—of contrasts 
held in subordination to one pervading princi- 
ple, which reconciles without confounding the 
component elements of the music, the painting, 
orthe structure? In the physical works of 
God, beauty could have no existence without 
endless diversities. Why assume that in re- 
ligious society—a work not less surely to be 
ascribed to the supreme author of all things— 
this law is absolutely reversed? Were it pos- 
sible to subdue that innate tendency of the 
human mind, which compels men to differ in 
religious opinions and observances, at least as 
widely as on all other subjects, what would be 
the results of such a triumph? Where would 
then be the free comparison, and the continual 
enlargement of thought ; where the self-distrusts 
which are the springs of humility, or the mutual 
dependencies which are the bonds of love? He 
who made us with this infinite variety in our 
intellectual and physical constitution, must have 
foreseen, and foreseeing, must have intended a 
corresponding dissimilarity in the opinions of 
his creatures on all questions submitted to their 
judgment, and proposed for their acceptance. 
For truth is his law; and if all will profess to 
think alike, all must live in the habitual viola- 
tion of it. 

Zeal for uniformity attests the latent dis- 
trusts, not the firm convictions of the zealot. 
In proportion to the strength of our self-reliance, 
is our indiflerence to the multiplication of suf- 
frages in favor of our own judgment. Our 
minds are steeped in imagery; and where the 
visible form is not, the impalpable spirit escapes 
the notice of the unreflecting multitude. In 
common hands, analysis stops at the species or 
the genus, and cannot rise to the order or the 
class. To distinguish birds from fishes, beasts 
from insects, limits the efforts of the vulgar 
observer of the face of nature. But Cuvier 
could trace the sublime unity, the universal 
type, the fontal Idea existing in the creative 
intelligence, which connects as one the mam- 
moth and the snail. So, common observers 
can distinguish from each other the different 
varieties of religious society, and can rise no 
higher. Where one assembly worships with 
harmonies of music, fumes of incense, ancient 
liturgies, and a gorgeous ceremonial, and anoth- 
er listens to the unaided voice of a single pas- 
tor, they can perceive and record the differen- 
ces; but the hidden ties which unite them 
both escape such observation. All appears as 
contrast, and all ministers to antipathy and dis- 
cord. It is our belief that these things may be 
rightly viewed in a different aspect, and yet 
with the most severe conformity to the divine 
will, whether as intimated by natural religion, 
vr as revealed in holy scripture. We believe 
that, in the judgment of an enlightened charity, 
many Christian societies, who are accustomed 
to denounce each other’s errors, will at length 
come to be regarded as members in common of 
the one great and comprehensive church, in 
which diversities of forms are harmonized by ag 
all-pervading unity. of spirit. 
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‘THE CHURCH.’ 


We have just received a very valuable dis- 
course, with this title, which Dr. Channing 
preached, a short time ago, in the ‘ First Con- 
gregational Unitarian Church,’ Philadelphia. 
It contains thoughts,—some of which we 4 
going to present to our readers,—that deserve, 
especially in these times of exclusiveness, big- 
otry, and sectarian pretension, to be widely cir- 
culated and made as familiar as possible to the 
ininds of the community. The preacher took 
for his text the last two verses of Christ’s Ser- 
mun on the Mount, which teach, in so impres- 
sive a manner, the great truth, that the chief | 
thing in religion, is the doing of God’s will ; | 





; 


that it will avail us nothing to call Christ, | 
Lord, Lord, to profess ourselves his disciples, | 
} 
| 


to hear his words, to take our place in his | 
church, or even to do wonderful works in at- | 
testation of his truth, if we neglect to cherish | 
the spirit and. virtues of his religion. | 
‘God heeds not what we say, but what we | 
are and what we do. The subjection of our | 
wills to the divine; the mortification of sensual | 
and selfish propensities ; the cultivation of su- 
preme love to God, and of universal justice and | 
charity towards our neighbor; this, this is the | 
very essence of religion ; this, alone, places us 
on a rock; this is the end, the supreme and ul- | 
timate good, and is to be prized and sought 
above all other things.’ | 
Simple as this truth is, men, in all ages, 
have overlooked it, contrived to find substitutes | 
for purity of heart and life, hoped by some oth- | 
er means to commend themselves to God and | 
enter the kingdom of heaven. Forms, creeds, 
churches, have been exalted into supremacy, 
whilst the virtue and the spirit of Jesus Christ | 
have been depreciated. | 
‘There has always existed, and still exists | 
a disposition to attach undue importance to 
‘the church,’ a man belongs to. To be a mem- 
ber of the ‘ true church,’ has been insisted on as 
essential to human salvation. Multitudes have 
sought comfort, and not seldom found their ruin, 
in the notion that they were embraced in the 
motherly arms of ‘the true church,’ for with 
this they heve been satisfied. Professed Chris- 
tians have fought about ‘the church’ as if it! 
were a matter of life and death. The Roman 
Catholic shuts the gate of Heaven on you, be- 
cause you will not enter his ‘church.’ Among 
the Protestants are those, who tell you, that 
the promises of Christlanity do not belong to 
you, be your character what it may, unless you 
receive the Christian ordinances from the wmin- | 
isters of their church.’ 
This prevalent error the sermon before us| 
well exposes. One proof of Christ’s having’ 
come to ‘inherit all nations,’ is, that he did | 
not institute for all nations and for all times 
any precise machinery of forms and outward 
rules, that he entered into no minute legisla- 
tion as to worship and government of the} 
church, but Jeft these outward concerns to be | 
swayed by the spirit and progress of successive | 
ages. Of consequence, no particular order of | 


the church can be essential to salvation. 


t 


‘The church, as at first constitued, presents | 
interesting and beautiful aspects. It was nota’ 
forced and arbitrary, but free spontaneous union. | 
It grew out of the principles and feeling of hu- 
man nature. Our nature is social. We can-| 
not live alone. We cannot shut up any great 
feeling in our hearts. We seek for vthers to 
partake it with us. The full soul finds at once 
relief and strength in sympathy. This is es- 
pecially true in religion, the most social of all 
our sentiments, the only universal bond on earth. 
In this law of our nature, the Christian church | 
had its origin. Christ did not establish it in a | 
formal way. If you consult the New Testa- 
ment, you do not find Jesus or his apostles set- | 
ting about the task of forming on artificial or- | 
ganization of the first disciples. Read in the 
book of Acts, the simple, touching narratives of 
the union of the first converts. They were of 
one heart and one soul. They could not be! 
kept asunder. The new truth melted them in- 
to one mass; knit them into one body. In| 
their mutual love, they could not withhold from | 
one another their possessions, but had al] things | 
in common. Blessed unity! a type of that one- | 
ness and harmony, which a purer Christianity | 
is to spread through all nations. Among those | 
early converts, the most gifted and enlightened | 
were chosen to be teachers in public assemblies. | 
To these assemblies the brotherhood repaired | 
with eagerness to hear expositions of the new | 
faith, to strengthen one an«ther’s loyalty to} 
Christ, and to be open witnesses of him in the | 
world. In their meetings they were left very | 
much to follow the usages of the synagogue, | 
in which they had been brought up; so little.) 
did Christianity trouble itself about forms. How 
simple, how natural this association! It is no} 
mystery. It grew out of the plainest wants of | 
the human heart. The religious sentiment, 
the spirit of love towards God and man, awa- 
kened afresh by Christ, craved for a new union 
through which to find utterance and strength. | 
And shall this church union, the growth of the | 
Christian spirit, and so pliinly subordinate to | 
it, usurp its place, or in any way detract from | 
its sole sufficiency, from its supreme unrivalled 
glory ?’ 

The church, according to its true idea and 


purpose, is an association of sincere, genuine 
followers of Chnst. No matter by what name 
they are designated, no matter, comparatively, 
what are their forms; if, in obedience to their 
acknowledged Head, they love God and man, 
live holy lives, and seek to du their whole du- 
ty, they are fulfilling the great end for which 
Christ lived, taught and died ;—they are a true 
church, be they few or many, rich or poor, as- 
sembled in a temple, or a private room, presid- 
ed over by a Bishop or ministered to by an el- 
der. 

‘Purity of heart and life, Christ’s spirit of 
love towards God and man; this is all in all. 
This is the only essential thing. The church 
is important only as it ministers to this, and 
every church which so ministers is a goud one, 
no matter how, when or where it grew up, no 





matter whether it worship on its knees or en 











its feet, or whether its ministers are ordained 
by pope, bishop, presbyter, or people ; these are | 
secondary things, and of no comparative mo-: 
ment. The church which opens on heaven, is 
that and that only, in which the spirit of hea-| 
ven dwells. The church whose worship rises | 
to God’s ear, is that and that only, where the | 
soul ascends. No matter whether it be gather- | 
ed in cathedral or barn; whether it sit in si- | 
lence or send up a hymn; whether the minis- | 
ter speak from carefully prepared notes, or from | 
immediate, fervent, irrepressible suggestion. If, 
God be loved, and Jesus Christ be welcomed to | 
the soul, and his instructions be meekly and_ 
wisely heard, and the solemn purpose grow up | 
to do all duty amidst all conflict, sacrifice, and 
temptation, then the true end of the church is” 
answered. ‘This is no other than the house 
of God, the gate of heaven.’’ 

All churches, are not, of course, equally use- | 
ful. Some correspond more than others to the | 
spirit and purpose of Christianity, to the simple 
usages of the primitive disciples, and to the: 
Yet no one, per- | 


| 
} 
‘ 


principles of human nature. 
Different minds require 


For ourselves, we should go | 
| 


haps, fails to do good. 
different modes. 
to the church, where we shall be most edified. 


But let us not presume to choose for others. | 
! 
What could do us no good may profitthem. | 
{ 

In all religious societies professing Christ as | 
their Lord, the plainest, grandest truths of re- | 


ligion will almost certainly be taught, and some | 


souls may be found touched and enlightened | 


fiom above. This is a plain, undeniable fact. 
In all sects, various as they are, good and holy 
men may be found; nor cah we tell in which 
the holiest have grown up. The church then 


answers its end in all; for its only end is to} 


minister to human virtue. It is delightful to 
read in the records of all denominations the 
lives of eminent Christians, who have given up | 
every thing for their religion, who have been 
faithful unto death, who have shed around them 
the sweet light and fragrance of Christian hope 
and love. We cannot then well choose amiss, 
if we choose the church, which, as it seems to 
us, best represents the grand ideas of Christ, 
and speaks most powerfully to our consciences 
and hearts. This church, however, we must 
not choose for our brother. He differs frum us 


probably in temperament, in his range of intel- | 


lect, or in the impressions which education and 
habit have given him. Perhaps the worship 
which most quickens you and me, may hardly 
keep our neighbor awake. He must be ap- 
proached tirough the heart and imagination ; 
we through the reason. What to him is fer- 
vor passes with us for noise. What to him is 
an-imposing form is to us vain show. Con- 
demn him not. Ifin his warmer atmosphere 
he builds up a stronger faith in God and a more 
steadfast choice of perfect goodness than our- 
selves, his church is better to him, than ours to 


us.’ 
The efficacy of the church is undoubtedly 


great—to what, under God, is it owing? Let 


no one imagine that the church can do any-, 


thing for us mechanically—that there is any 
mysterious influence in what we call holy pla. 
ces, holy times, holy things, which may act on 
us witnout our agency. The church is a help, 


nota force. It acts on us by rational and 


moral means, and not by mystical operations. 
It does us good only as by its rites, prayers, 
hymns and sermons, it wakes up our spirit to 
think, feel, pray, praise, and resolve. But 
what, with these qualificatians, are the influen- 
ces, to which the church owes its efficacy ? 


‘The first is, the character of the minister. 
This has an obvious, immediate, and powerful 
bearing on the great spiritual purpose of the 
eburch. 
Ordination has no end but to introduce into the 
sacred office men qualified for its duties, and to 
give an impression of its importance. It is by 
his personal endowments, by his intellectual, 
moral, and religious worth, by his faithfulness 
and zeal, and not through any mysterious cere- 
mony or power, that the minister enlightens 
and edifies the church. What matters it how 
he is ordained or set apart, if he give himself 
to his work in the fearof God? What matters 
it who has laid hands on him, or whether be 
stand up in surplice or drab coat. I go to church 
to be benefitted not by hands or coats, but by 
the action of an enlightened and holy teacher 
on my mind and heart; not an overpowering, 
irresistible action, but such as becomes effectu- 
al through my own free thought and will. I 
go to be convinced of what is true, and to be 
warmed with love of what is good; and he 


who thus helps me is a true minister, no mat-| my sect, and I am content to be excluded. 


ter from what school, consistory or ecclesiasti- 
cal body he comes. 
in his soul. Do not say, that his ministry has 
no ‘ validity,’ because Rome, or Geneva, or 
Lambeth, or Andover, or Princeton, has not laid 
hands on him. What! Has he not opened 
my eyes to see, and roused my conscience to 
regrove? As I have heard him, has not my 
heart burned within me, and have I[ not, silent- 
ly, given myself to God with new humility and 
luve? Have | not been pierced by his warn- 
ings, and softened by his looks and tones of 
love? Has he not taught and helped me to 
deny myself, to conquer the world, to do good 
toa foe? Has he done this, and yet has his 
ministry uo ‘validity # What other validity 
can there be than this? If ,a generous friend 
gives me water to drink when [ am parched 
with thirst, and I drink and am refreshed, will 
it do to tell me, that because he did not buy the 
cup at a certain licensed shop, or draw the wa- 
ter at a certain antiquated cistern, therefore his 
act of kindness is ‘ invalid,’ and I am as thirs- 
ty and weak as! was before? What more 
cap a minister, with mitre or tiara, do than help 
me, by wise and touching manifestations of 
God’s truth, to become a holier, nobler man. 


If my soul be made alive, no matter who min- | 


isters to me; and if not, the ordinances of the 


. A 
eburch, whether high or low, orthodox or heret- | 


ical, are of no validity, so far as I am concern- 
ed. The diseased man who is restored to 
health, cares litthe whether his physician wear 
wig ar cowl, or receive his diploma from Paris 
or London; and so, to the regenerate man, it 
is of little moment where or by what processes 
he became a temple of the holy spirit. 

According to these views, a minister deriv- 
ing power from his intellectual, moral, and re- 
ligious worth, is one of the chief elements of a 
true and quickening church. Such a man will 
gather a true church round him. 


But it is not enough that the minister be al] 
that he should be. The second condition of a 
useful church is to be found in the spiritual 
character of its members. 


gathering roultitude, who feel nothing, who 


I say his character, not his ordination. | 


He carries his commission | Christ. 


‘ This, like the former, is, from the very prin- g ( 


ciples of human nature, fitted to purify and} 
save. It was the intention of Christ, that a 
quickening power should be exerted in a church, 


not by the minister alone, but also by the mem-| door into Christ’s fold, then I am shocked by 
Accordingly we read of} the dishonor he casts on God and virtue, by 
his debasing conceptions of our moral nature 
and of the Divine, and by his cruel disruption 
of the ties of human and Christian brotherhood. | will not rejoice to witness it in its fruits of jus- 
How sad and strange that a man educated un- | 


bers on one another. 
the “ working of every part, every joint ” in bis 
spiritual body. We come together in our places 
of worship, that heart may act on heart; that 
in the midst of the devout, a more fervent flame 
of piety may be kindled in our own breasts ; 
that we may hear God’s word, more eagerly, by 
knowing that it is drunk in by thirsty spir- 
its around us; that our own purpose of obe- 
dience may be confirmed by the conscious- 
ness, that a holy energy of will is unfolding it- 
self in our neighbors. To this sympathy the 
church is dedicated ; and in this its highest in- 
fluence is sometimes found. To myself, the 
most effectual church is that in which I see the 
signs of christian affection in those around me, 
in which warm hearts are beating on every 
side, in which a deep stillness speaks of the 
absorbed soul, in which I recognize fellow be- 
ings, who in common life have impressed me 
with their piety.. One look from a beaming 
countenance, one tone in singing from a deeply 
moved heart, perhaps aids me more than the 
sermon. 

How contagious is holy feeling! On the 
other hand, how freezing, how palsying is the 


come to God’s house without reverence, without 
love, who gaze around on each other as if they | 
were assembled at a show, whose restlessness | 
keeps up a slightly disturbing sound, wi ose | 
/countenances reveal no collectedness, no oagme) 
-estness, but a frivolous or absent mind! The | 
very sanctity of the place makes this indiffer- | 
ence more chilling. One of the coldest spots on | 
earth is a church without devotion. What is) 
it to me, that a costly temple is set apart, by | 
ever so many rites, for God’s service, that) 
priests who trace their lineage to aposiles, have | 
consecrated it, if [ find it thronged by the} 
worldly and undevout. This is no charch to, 
me. I go to meet, not human bodies, but. 
souls; aud if I find them in an upper room, | 
like that where the first disciples met, or in a} 
shed, or ina street, there | find achurch, There | 
is the true altar, the sweet incense, the accepted 
priest. These all I find in sanctified souls. 
True christians give a sanctifying power, a | 
glory, to the place of worship, where they come | 
together. In them Christ is present and mani- | 
fested in a far higher sense, than if he were re- 
vealed to a budily eye. 
The disciple, who sincerely conforms himself | 
to the disinterestedness, and purity, and filial | 
worship, and all-sacrificing love of Christ, gives 
us no fancied representation but the true divine | 
lineaments of his soul, the very spirit which 
beamed in his face, which spoke in his voice, 
which attested his glory as the Son of God. 
The truest church is that which has, in the 
| highest degree, this spiritual presence of our 
, Lord, this revelation of Jesus in his followers. 
This is the church in which we shall find the 
greatest aid to our virtue, which outward insti- | 
tution can afford us. 





| blood ; and when he makes the reeeption of 


an 


~ 


-church-connexion, in church-rites, should shut 




















rod looks with abhorrence on all, who will not 
te in the consecrated wafer Christ’s flesh and 


this from the hands of a consecrated priest, the 





der Christianity should place religion in a 


from God’s family the wisest and the best, be- 
cause they conscientiously abstain from certain 
outward ordinances. Is not holiness of heart 
and life dear to God for its owu sake, dear to 
him without the manipulations of a priest, | 
without the agency of a consecrated wafer ? | 
The grand error of Roman Catholicism is its | 
narrow church-spirit, its blind sectarianism, its | 
exclusion of virtuous, pious men from God’s fa- | 





; ‘a 
vor, because they cannot eat, drink, or pray ac- ; 


cording to certain prescribed rites. Romanism | 
has to learn, that nothing but the inward life is, 


‘ great and good in the sight of the Omniscient, ; 


, Such are the two chief elements of a living | 


and effectual church—a_ pure, noble-minded 


The. 


preacher thus far has had in view_ particular 


minister, and faithfyl followers of Christ. 


churches; and these he maintains are impor- | 
‘tant only as ministering to Christian holiness | 
He now passes toa grander chureh, | 
| the consideration of which confirms the lesson 


or Virtue. 


on which has been insisting, namely that there | 
/is but one essential thing, true holiness, or dis- 
This 


'Universat Cuvurci, spread over all lands, and 


/interested love to God and man. is the 


one with the Church in heaven. 


‘ That all Christ’s followers form one body, | 
one fold, is taught in various passages in the | 
New Testament. You remember the earnest- | 
ness of his last prayer, ‘that they might all be 
One, as he and his Father are one.’ Into this 
chureh, all who partake the spirit of Christ are. 
‘admitted. It asks not, Who has baptised us ? | 

Whose passport we carry? What badge we) 
wear? If baptised by the Holy Ghost,’ its wide | 
gates are opened to us. Within this church | 
are joined those, whom different names have | 
severed or still sever. We hear nothing of | 
Greek, Roman, English ehurchnes, but of Christ’s | 
church only.’ | 
‘There is one grand all-comprehending | 
church ; and if | am a Christian | belong to it, | 
and no man can shut me out of it. You may | 
exclude me from your Roman church, your | 
Episcopal church, and your Calvinistie church, | 
on account of supposed defects in my creed or | 
But | 

I will not be severed from the great body of 
Whuv shall sunder me from such men | 
| 


-as Fenelon, and Pascal, and Boromeo, from | 
Archbishop Leighton, Jeremy Taylor, and John 
Howard ? Who can rupture the spiritual bond 

between these men and myself? Do I not 
hold them dear? Does not their spirit, flowing 

out though their writings and lives, penetrate 

(my soul? Are they not a portion of my being? 
Am I nota different man from what I should 

have been, had not these and otheg like spirits | 
-acted on mine? And is it in the power of | 
| synod or conclave, or of all the ecclesiastical 
combinations on earth, to part me from them 2? 
_I am bound to them by thought and affection ; 
|and can these be suspended by the bull of a 
pope or the excommunication of a council ? 
| The soul breaks scornfully these barriers, these 
_ webs of spiders, and joins itself to the great and 
; good; and if it possess their spirit, will the 
; great and good, living or dead, cast it off, be- 
| cause it has not enrolled itself in this or anoth- 
er sect? A pure mind is free of the universe. 
, It belongs to the church, the family of the pure 
}in all worlds. Virtue is no local thing. It is 
| not honorable, because born in this community 
, or that, but for its own independent everlasting 
beauty. This is the bond of the universal 
church. No man can be excommunicated 
from it but by himself, by the death of goodness 
in his own breast. All sentences of exclusion 
are vain, if he do not dissolve the tie of purity 
which binds him to all holy souls.’ 


Here the preacher commends the Roman 
Catholic church for clinging to the idea of a 
Universal Church, though it has mutilated and 
degraded it. The word Catholic means Uni- 
versal. His chief objection to the Roumanists 
is, that they have fallen peculiarly into the er- 
ror, he is laboring to expose, of attaching idola- 
trous importance to the institution of the 
church, and exalting it virtually above Christ’s 
spirit, above inward sanctity. 








‘When the Roman Catholie tells me, that 


and that all who cherish this are members of , 
Christ’s body. Romanism is any thing but | 
what it boasts to be, the Un‘versal Church. 1; 
am too much a Catholic to enlist under its ban- | 
ner. 

I belong to the Universal Church ; nothing | 
shall separate me from it.’ 


j 
' 


In saying this, however, Dr Channing does | 
not mean to declare himself opposed to particu- 


lar churches. He allows i! to be best that. 


those who agree in theological opinions should 
worship together; and he does not object to the 
union of several such churches in one denomi-— 
nation, provided all sectarian and narrow feel- | 
ing be conscientiously and scrupulously resisted. 


‘] look on the various churches of Christen- | 
dom with no feelings of enmity. I have ex-' 
pressed my abhorrence of the sectarian spirit of 
Rome ; but in that as in all other churches, in-— 
dividuals are better than their creed; and 
amidst gross error and the inculcation of a nar- 
row spirit noble virtues spring up, and eminent 
Christians are formed. It is one sign of the 
tendency of human nature to goodness, that it 
grows good under a thousand bad influences. 
The Romish church is illustrated by great 
names. . Her gioomy convents have often been 
brightened by fervent love to God and man. 
Her St, Louis, and Fenelon, and Massillon, and 
Cheverus; her missiovaries who have carried 
Christianity to the ends of the earth; her sis-' 
ters of charity who have carried relief and_ sol- 
ace to the most hopeless want and pain: do 
not these teach us, that in the Romish church 
the Spirit of God has found a home? How 
much, too, have other churches to boast! In! 
the English church, we meet the names of: 
Latimer, Hooker, Barrow, Leighton, Berkely, | 
and Heber; in the dissenting Calvinistic | 
church, Baxter, Howe, Watts, Doddridge, and | 
Robert Hall; among the Quakers, George Fox, | 
William Penn, Robert Barclay, and our own | 
Anthony Benezet, and John Woolman; in the! 
Anti-trinitarian churea, John Milton, Joho 
Locke, Samuel Clarke, Price, and Priestley. : 
To repeat these names does the heart good. | 
Thay breathe a fragrance through the common | 
air. They lift up the whole race to which they | 
belonged. With the churches of whieh they, 
were pillars or chief ornaments, | have many 
sympathies; nor do I condemn the union of, 
ourselves to these or any other churches whose | 
doctrines we approve, provided that we do it, | 
without severing ourselves in the least from 
the universal church. On this point, we can- 
not be ioo earnest. We must shun the spirit 
of sectarianism as from Hell. We must shud- 
der at the thought of shutting up God in any 
denomination. We must think no man the better 
for belonging to vur communion; no man the 
worse for belonging to another. We must look 
with undiminished joy on goodness, though it 
shine forth from the most adverse sect. Christ’s 
spirit must be equally dear and honored, no mat- 
ter where manifested. To confine God’s love 
or his good spirit to any party, sect, or name, 
is to sin against the iundamental law of the 
kingdom of God; to break that living bond | 
with Christ’s universal church, which is one of, 
our chief helps to perfection.’ 


Dr Channing procecds next to remark upon 
the arguments by which this or that church. 
sets itself forth as the only true church, and by) 
which the necessity of entering it is thought to | 
be proved. We recommend what he says un- 
der this head to Catholics, Episcopalians, and 
all exclusive sects, who are in the habit of talk-. 
ing of their church as the only one in which 
men can find salvation. We have room but 
for a single extract from this part of the dis- 


course. } 


‘There is no end to the volumes written in’ 
defence of this or that church, which sets itself 
forth as the only true church, and claims exclu- 
sive acceptance with God. But the unlettered 
Christian has an answer to them ali. He can- 
not, and need not seek it in libraries. He finds: 
it, almost without seeking, in plain passages of 
the New Testament, and in his own heart. 
He reads and he feels that religion is an Inward 
Life. This he ‘knows, not by report but by 
consciousness, by the prostration of his soul in 
penitence, by the surrender of his will to the 
Divine, by overflowing gratitude, by calm trust, 
and by a new love to his fellow creatures. 
Will it do to tell such-a man that the promises 
of Christianity do not belong to him, that access 
to God is denied him, because he is not joined’ 
with this or that exclusive church? Has not 
this access been granted to him already? Has 
he not prayed in his griefs, and been consoled ? 
in his tewptations, and been strengthened 2 | 
Has he not found God near in his solitudes, and | 
in the great congregation ? Does he thirst for | 
any thing so fervently as for perfect assimila-. 
tion to the divine purity? And can he ques- 
ition God’s readiness to help him, because he is | 
unable to find in scripture a command to bind ' 
himself to this or another self-magnifying 
church? How easily does the experience of, 
the true Christian brush away the cobwebs of 
theologians! He loves and reveres God, and 
in this spirit has a foretaste of Heaven; and 
can Heaven be barred against him by ecclesias- 
tical censures? He has felt the power of the 
cross and resurrection and, promises of Jesus 
Christ ; and is there any ‘height or depth’ of 
human exclusiveness and bigotry which can 
separate him from his Lord? He can die for 
truth and humanity ; and is there any man so 
swelled by the conceit of his union with the 
true church, as to stand apart and say, ‘I am 
holier than thou?’ When by means of the 


| grow tired of shows. 


creed, or form, or church. 


ous denominations, you look into their hearts, | 


and discern the deep workings, and conflicts 
and aspirations of piety, can you help seeing 
in them tokens of the presence and operations 
of God’s spirit, more authentic and touching 
than in all the harmonies and beneficent influ- 
ences of the outward universe? Whocan shut | 
up this Spirit in any place or any sect? Who 


tice, goodness, purity, and piety, wherever they 
meet the eye? Who will not hail it as the 
infallible sign of the accepted worshipper of 
God ? 

Happily, the arguments adduced in support 
of one or another exclusive church, are losing 
their force, with the progress of intelligence, 
freedom, and virtue. 


‘It is the tendency of increasing civilization, | 
refinement, and expansion of mind, to produce 
tone of thought and feeling unfriendly to 
the church-spirit, to reliance on church-forms 
as essential to salvation. As the world ad- | 
vauces, it leaves matters of form behind. wh 
proportion as men get into the heart of things, | 





they are less anxious about-exteriors. In pro- 
portion as religion becomes a clear reality, we | 
In the progress of ages, | 
there spring up in greater numbers men of 
mature thought and spiritual freedom, who | 
unite self-reverence with reverence of God, and } 
who cannot, without a feeling approaching | 
shame and conscious degradation, submit to a 
church, which accumulates outward, rigid, me- 
chanical observances towards the Infinite 
Father. A voice within them, which they | 
cannot silence, protests against the perpetual | 
repetition of the same signs, motions, words, | 
as unworthy of their own spiritual powers, and | 
of Him who deserves the highest homage of 
the reason and the heart. Their filial spirit | 
protests against it. In common life, a refined, | 
lofty mind expresses itself in simple, natural, | 
unconstrained manners; and the same tenden- | 
cy, though often obstructed, is manifested in | 
religion.. The progress of Christianity, which | 
must go on, is butanother name for the grow- | 
ing knowledge and experience of that ‘ spirit- | 
ual worship of the Father,’ which Christ pro- | 

' 


claimed as the end of his mission; and before | 
this, the old, idolatrous reliance on ecclesiasti- | 
cal forms and organizations cannot stand.— | 
There is thus a perpetually swelling current | 
which exclusive churches have to stem, and | 
which must sooner or later away their proud | 
pretensions. What avails it, that this or an- | 
other church summons to its aid fathers, tra- | 
ditions, venerated usages? The Spirit, the! 
Genius of Christianity is stronger than all 
these. The great ideas of the religion must | 
prevail over narrow, perverse interpretations of | 
it. On this ground, I have no alarm at reports | 
of the triumphs of the Catholic church. The } 
Spirit of Christianity is stronger than popes 
and councils. Jts venerableness and divine | 
beauty put to shame the dignities and pomps | 
of a hierarchy; and men must more and more | 


recognize it, as alone essential to salvation.’ 


Nevertheless, for the Church, in its true idea, 
Dr Channing cherishes feelings of the highest 
regard ; he attaches to it the greatest impor- | 
tance. 


‘In its true idea, or regarded as the union | 
of those who partake in the spirit of Jesus, 
Christ, I revere it as the noblest of all associ- | 
ations. Our common social unions are poor | 
by its side. In the world we form ties of in- 
terest, pleasure, ambition. We come together | 
as creatures of time and sense, for transient | 
amusement or display. In the church we meet | 
as God’s children ; we recognize in ourselves | 
something higher than this animal and worldly | 
ife. We come, that holy feeling may spread | 
from heart to heart. The church, in its true} 
idea, is a retreat from the world. We meet. 
in it, that by union with the holy, we may get | 
strength to withstand our common intercourse | 
with the impure. We meet to adore God, to} 
open our souls to his Spirit, and by recognition | 
of the common Father to forget all distinction | 
among ourselves, to embrace all men as_broth- 
ers. This spiritual union with the holy who 
are departed and who yet live, is the beginning 
of that perfect fellowship which constitutes 
Heaven. It isto survive all ties. The bonds 
of husband and wife, parent and child, are sev- 
ered at death; the union of the virtuous frierds 
of God and man is as eternal as virtue, and 
this union is the essence of the true church. 

To the church-relation, in this broad, spirit- | 
ual view of it, I ascribe the highest dignity | 
and importance. 


i 


| 
| 


After all, the Church is but a means. Let! 
It is a sacred | 


} 


no one exalt it above its end. 

and blessed union ; but there is something bet- | 
ter than this—personal piety and virtue, the | 
consecration of the individual soul to God and | 





goodness. 


‘ The doctrine of this discourse is plain. In-{ 
ward sanctity, pure love, disinterested attach- | 
ment to God and man, obedience of heart andj 
life, sincere excellence of character, this is the 
one thing needful, this the essential thing in 
religion ; and all things else, ministers, churches, 
ordiances, places of worship, all are bat means, 
helps, secondary influences, and utterly worth- 
less when separated from this. To imagine 
that God regards any thing but this, that he 
looks at any thing but the heart, is to dishonor } 
him, to express a mournful insensibility vo his 
pure character. Goodness, purity, virtue, this 
is the only distinction in God’s sight. This is 
intrinsically, essentially, everlastingly, and by 
its own nature, lovely, beautiful, glorious, di- 


vine. It owes nothing to time, to circumstance, 
to outward connexions. It shines by its own 
light. It is the sun of the spiritual universe. 


It is God himself dwelling in the human soul. 
Can any man think lightly of it, because it has 
not grown up io a certain church, orexalt any 
church above it? My friends, one of the grand- 
est truths of religion, is the supreme importance 
of character, of virtue, of that divine spirit 
which shone out in Christ. ‘The grand heresy 
is, to substitute any thing for this, whether 
One of the great- 
est wrongs to Christ, is to despise his character, 
his virtue in a disciple who happens to wear a 
different name from our own.’ 


One passage more; 


‘ My friends, reverence virtue, holiness, the 
upright will which inflexibly cleaves to duty 
and the pure law of God. Reverenee nothing 
in comparison with it. Regard this as the 
end, and all outward services as the means. 
Judge of men by this. Think no man the bet- 
ter, DO man the worse, for the church he belongs 
to. Try bim by his fruits. LExpel from your 
breasts the demon of sectarianism, narrowness, 











writings or conversations. of Christians of vari- 





bigotry, intolerance. This is not, as we are 











a 


apt to think, a slight sin. It is a denial of the 
supremacy of goodness. It sets up something 
whether a form or dogma, above the virtue of 
the heart and the life. Sectarianism immures 
itself in its particular church as in a dungeon 
and is there cut off from the free air, the cheer. 
ful light, the goodly prospects, the celestial beay. 
ty of the church universal.’ 





For the Register and Observer. 
A CONFIDING SPIRIT. 


We want the confiding spirit of the litle 
child, who expects to receive from others the 
same proofs of kindness, that he has been ac. 
customed to at home. 

When a child is tired of walking, he unhesj. 
tatingly asks the first one that comes along tg 
let him ride—and seldom is he refused. ‘Th, 
request is so simple and natural, that it is not 
in the heart of man todeny it. And so it would 
be with any one, young or old, who should ask 
a favor in the same spirit. Blessed is he, who 
sits at the feet of Jesus, and learns a second 
time, what, in his childhood, he took for grant. 
ed, that we are all interested in each Other’s 
happiness. 

If the child happens to be riding and the mag 
walking, a part of the difficulty is removed. 
We repose more confidence in the kind dispo- 
sition of the child than in the man, and _hesj. 
tate not to make our request. Is it true then, 
that as we grow older we lose confidence in ou; 
brother man? If it is, let not our sad eX peri- 
ence carry us too far from the simple truth as jt 
is found in the experience of inany of his {0}. 
lowers, that after all and beneath all the icy 
indifference of the world, there is in every heart, 
‘a well of water springing up into everlasting 
life.” Let us go forth with the full assurance 
of this fact, and we shall not fail of doing good 


as we have opportunity. Ww. G. B, 


ONE WAY TO CHECK INFIDELITY. 


Show religion to be reasonable. 
strate that it is an essential element of a yr. 
fect character. . 


Divest Christianity of the uncouth dress in which 
ecclesiastics have clothed it, and present it in 


true in men’s notions of it from what is false. 





the beautiful form in which it came from heaven, | 


Then will men be attracted, not repelled by it. 
Its claims will no longer be questioned ; it wil 


be acknowledged and received as the one thing | 


needful. Yes, exhibit the gospel in its own 
simplicity and purity, and who can have the 
heart to oppose it? Whobut must loathe him. 
self if he rejects it? At any rate, the keenest 
weapons of its foes will fall powerless to the 
ground. They have generally” attacked no 
Christianity itself, but human additions which 
arrogated to be a part of it; separate and des. 
troy these, and they will be, if honest, convert. 
ed, and if dishonest, silenced. 


HOW TO TREAT UNBELIEVERS. 

Our columns contain documents which shor 
the power of love and kind treatment in » 
forming inebriates. Suppose Christian xv 
cates were to approach unbelievers in the sam 
way—would not tl.e effect be better than thi _ 
of the old method? We have long thought? 
that if the ministers of Jesus, in dealing will 
infidelity, would substitute respectful and alle 
tionate expostulation for indignant and denv-) 
ciatory rebuke, they would be far more succes: 
ful in winning converts to Christ than they hare i 
been. And we cannot but say to the heralds o! .. 
the cross—take a lesson from those who, ly |) 
love and generous treatment, are reclaiming the 4 
intemperate by thousands. No more meet re} 
jectors of the gospel with hate in your heart ani i 
reproachful words on your tongue. if 





Go to them 
with feelings of affectionate interest, and let tie 
law of kindness be in your lips. You cary 
heavenly truth ; rely for success upon Heavel' 
own elements of power, upon light and lor 
Angry passions, harsh language, cruel deed, 
your part, will but repel those you would wi. & 
Lay aside all such carnal Weapons, and pul 0 
the armor of God—condescension, patiev 
long-suffering, compassion, brotherly love. 
to your fellow men, as friend to friend, in | 
mildnesss of truth, in the persuasive powel of 
gentleness, and try to gain their favorable t 
gards by your kindness, to convince theit 0" 
derstanding by your arguments, to sway the! 
will by your affectionate counsels. Is any 0 
weak in faith? nourish him by christian #f" 
pathy. Is any unbelieving? overcome & 
with good. _ Sit not in judgment on any; “* 
nounce, persecute no one; whom you cabl! 
reclaim, leave without resentment in the ha" 
of Him alone can distinguish between weal 
ness and guilt. 


UNEDUCATED MINISTERS. 

The ‘ Friend of Man," published in Utica, ) 
Y., contains a letter from a correspondes!” 
Tennessee to Gerrit Smith, in which the fo!” 
ing passage occurs : 


‘An unenlightened clergy is one of thes" 
est calamities that can happen to an ull 
nate community. I am sorry to say, tht 
part of the Baptist clergy ef South Carclin’ ® 
Georgia are of this latter class. The ™#” 
that they become ministers, is often a litt! : 
rious. Not unfrequently, at a public asseit! 
a rustic arises and announces the fact, tht! ® 
has had an especial call to preach. How" 
Spirit has communicated this importaD! ft 
they do not always tell. Some have attrib’ 
it to a mysterious dream. Others to 2 §” 
impression, which came forcibly to thel! v7 
that they must.Jeave all and preach the Gort 
which they attempt to do by ap unintellis") 
jargon, which could enlighten no °°: 7 
leaves no more favorable impression 0 Ne 
telligent, than that the poor men had <r 
their disinclination for some industrious “ 
ment, for a special call from the Holy Sp" 


preach the Gospel. These men deride : 


ridicule the temperance reformation, P° ‘eh 
anathemas ‘on the abolitionists, a4 ers 
slavery. Often, if they become the oW” 


Demon. k 
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they are the most cruel of petty tyrants. 
f them is a young man, ora widower, 
pis sacred office gives him an introduction to 
jadies of fortune. The more slaves she has, 
the more attractive her charms. 

This evil prevails much in the South—most 
in S. C. and Georgia and Alabama ; and where 
euch a clergy are found, reformation will be 
found the most hopeless. 

Many of our readers remember that one Mil- 
was in this city, last winter, attempting to 
ce those who attended his lectures, that 
the present order of the world is to come to an 
end, and the personal reign of Christ for a thou- 
cand years on earth to commence, in 1843. It 


slaves, 
If one © 


Jer 


convin 





seerns that one of his disciples has recently 


been preaching this doctrine at Hartford; in 


consequence of which the following remarks ap- | 


: ; « ? 
peared in the last ‘Congregational Observer :’ | 


‘It is One of the most weighty objections to 
an uneducated ministry, that men who are con- | 
itutionally self-confident, are apt io overloook 
their utter incompetence to grapple with the | 
dificulties of Biblical interpretation. While | 
they confine themselves to the inculeation of | 
the essential principles of practical Christianity, 
they move securely. For although their igno- | 
rance leads them to discover the fundamental | 
truths of the Gospel in passages which do not! 
contain the most distant allusion to them, and | 
to overlook them where they are to be found, | 
yet they are kept by their general knowledge | 
from fatally misleading their hearers. What) 
they teach is contained in other parts of the | 
word of God, though not in the passages in | 
which they think they discover it. But in res- | 

‘+ to subjects on which no light is cast by the | 
surrent of Sacred Scripture nor by the analogy 
of the faith, they can hardly fail to be misled 
and to mislead their ecredulous followers. 
Without the materials and the faculty of a crit- 
examination and logical comparison of texts, 
ipnumerble chances against the truth | 


s! 


ical 
there are 
their conclusions. | 
i: is lamentable to think of the proneness of 


t 

Ul 
mankind to follow such ignorant pretenders to 

nerior knowledge of the Bible. The puer-! 

, we cannot call them reasonings, | 
of Miller, have, it is said, found credulous ears, 
a Hartford. The oft exploded conceit ol 
earth, connected 


a S| 


ile jueubratlions, 


eveb : 
the 5 7 reign of Christ on 
; } “ - 
with the announcement, that the advent is to 


take place in about two years from this time, Is 


really believed by some, and hoped for or feared | 


by others ! 


This state of things is to be regretted the, 
more, because misplaced confidence always leads | 
to scepticism. The proper use of the prophe- | 
cies is sacrificed to this abuse of them. Man- 
kind come to doubt whether anything can be 
learned, or good obtained by the study of them 
How many of Miller’s disciples will be disci- 
ples of the Bible in i544? 

RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Upitarianism a Devotional Faith. By Rev. J. Seott | 

Porter, of Belfast, Iveland. Tract No. 169 of the A. 

U. A.—just published by the Agents, at 134 Washing - 

ton street. 

The object of this tract is to show that Uni- 
tarianism is suited, in an eminent degree, to 
foster the spirit of devotion. 

In the first place, it presents to the mind one 
distinct and intelligible Being, as the object of 

votion. ‘Piety requires a definite object.’ 
When the understanding has but confused con- 

otions of the Being of beings to whom its 
worship is addressed, the pious sentiments of 
‘he soul will be in danger of being dissipated 
and the fervor of devotion cooled. 

[In the seeond place, Unitarianism tends to 
inspire and foster pure devotion by the views it 
presents of the spirituality of the object of its 
worship. The remarks of the writer under 
this head are characterized by great force and 
beauty. 

The third point presented, by which Unita- 
rianism is distinguished as a devotional system, 
is its accordance with the teachings of nature. 
‘It brings the world of creation and that of re- 
demption into complete harmony.’ The whole 

of this portion of the tract breaths a delight- 
ful spirit and cannot be read without moving 
the heart. 

In the fourth place, Unitarianism tends to 
cherish devotion by the representation it makes | 
of God as a Father, whose love is universal. 

Lastly, Unitarianism possesses an advantage 
over other systems in its devotional tendency 


by reason 


of the ‘unrivalled supremacy’ it 
claims for the Deity, in the heart and affections 
of the worshipper. 

The writer concludes with a strong appeal 
to the professors of that faith, whose superior 
devotional tendency he has endeavored to show, 


to |i 


ve up to the obligations which such a faith | 
imposes, and to cultivate the sentiments of a 
pure, fervent piety by private, family, and pub-| 
lic prayer. | 

We have no hesitation in pronouncing this | 
tract an excellent tract; and we hope it will | 
have a wide circulation. | 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The following was the order of exercises at | 
the 33d Anniversary of this Institution on the | 
Ist inst. 


} 
1. Is the Doctrine of the Resurrection taught | 
in the Old Testament? Rasselas L. Sears | 
(U. C.,) Bristol, N. ¥ 

2. The Poetry of Nahum. 
ter (H. U.,) Rowbury. 

3. The Utility of the Syriac Language and 
Literature in the Interpretation of the Bible. 
RK. D. C. Rebbins (M. C.,) Townshend, Vt. 

1. What is the meaning of the formula: 
Baptizein eis to onoma tinos? J. R. Brown 
(Y. C.,) Stonington, Ct. 

). Exegesis of Is. 6: 9, 10. 
dock (A. C.,) Rutland. 

6. In what sense can the Gospel be said to 
have ‘ brought life and immortality to light,’ if 
they were already revealed in the Old Testa- 
ment? J. R. Keiser (P. ©.,) Waynesboro’ Va. 

7. In what language was the Gospel of Mat- 
thew originally written? Samuel C. Damon 
(A. C.,) Holden. 

3. What is the ultimate appeal, in all cases 
ol reasonings from the Scriptures? M. Gould 
(B. C.,) Wilton, Me. 

¥. Meaning of the first, second, and third 


E. Moulton Por- 


William Mur- 





heaven, as exhibited in the Scriptures. J. ' 
Holmes (D. C.,) Londonderry, N. H. 
10. Exegesis of Heb. 2: 48. L. Farnum 
(D. C.,) Concord, N. H. | 
1]. Exegesis of 1 Cor. 3: 21—23. T.E.., 
Turner (O. I.,) Gilbertsville, N. Y. 
12. Moral Excellence. Moses K. Cross (A. 
C.,) North Danvers. 
13. The Harmony of divine truth. Whit- 
man Peck (Y.C.,) Greenwich, Ct. 
14. The nature of heavenly blessedness. 
*Thomas A. Farley (A. C.,) Hollis, N. H. 
15. Man’s obligation to be holy. Henry L. 
Hammond (0. C. I.,) Union City, Mich. 
16. Mysteries in Religion. Isaac Jennison 
(Y. C.,) New Haven, Ct. 
17. Conscience not always a safe guide. 
Elijah W. Tucker (B. U.,) Midion. 
18. The Nature of the Atonement. 
S. Wright (U. C.,) Woodstock, Vt: 
19. Pelagianism. Richard T. Searle (U. C.,) 
Georgetown. 
2U. Unitarianism. 
C.,) Northampton. 
21. Objections to the plenary inspiration of 
the Scriptures. Anson McCloud (Y. C.,) Hart- 
land, Ct. 
22. The guilt of sin not destroyed by the 


Edwin 


Theodore J. Clark (W. 


fact that God overrules it for good. William 
M. Birchard (Y. C.,) Lebanon, Ce. 

23. The first and great command. Thomas 
Laurie (I. ©.,) Jacksonville, Jil. 

24. The social benefits of the ministry. 


Robert Atkinson, New York City. 
25. Modesty as the effect of piety in the 

Preacher. Charles Peabody (W. C.,) Spring- 

field. 

' 96. Effects of a Preacher’s private character 

on his public administrations. Henry Kings- 

ley (M. C.,) Brandon, Vt. 

27. The influence of incorrect views of the 
will on preaching. Geo. W. Cleaveland (B. 
C.,) Salem. 

25. Ulira-conservatism in the Church. 
liam Walker (A. C., Greensboro’ Vt. 
2. Radicalism in the Church. 

Lord (D. C.,) Hanover, N. H. 

30. The Influence of the Ministry on Na- 
tional Literature. George Lyman (A. C.,) 
Easthampton. 

31. The Cost of Truth. 
(A. C.,) Southampton. 

32. The New England mind free. 
C. Learned (Y. C.,) New London Ct. 

33. The Virtues in a Pastor. Benjamin F. 
Hosford (D. C.,) Thetford, Vt. 

31. The primitive Clergy of New England. 
David Coggin (D. C.,) Tewksbury. 
35. Latimer as a Preacher. 
Conkey (M. C.,) New Haven, Vi. 

36. Irenaeus. Charles Kellogg (N. Y. U.,) 
New York City. 

37. When did Popery commence ? 
liam H. Sheldon (Y. C.,) Southampton. 

38. Sincerity in the Preacher. George B. 
Rowell (A. C.,) Cornish NN. H. 

39. The influence of missions on the pulpit. 
John C. Smith (M. C.,) Williamstown, Vt. 


Wil- 


John K. 


Lewis F. Clark | 


Robert 


William H. 


Wil- 


40. Old Heresies under new names. Jo- 
seph A. Canfield (QO. I.,) Saybrook, Ct. 
41. The Influence of faith on delivery. 


Isaac G. Duryee (U. C.,) Schenectady, N. Y. 

42. The Scotch Martyrs. David Gibbs (D. 
C.,) Banff, Scotland. 

43. Imagination as an element of power in 
the Preacher. William W. Woodworth (Y. 
C.,) New Haven, Ct. 

44. Paul as a practical Preacher. 
Pease (V. U.,) Charlotte, Vt. 

45. The Pastor’s Death-bed. George T. Dole 
(Y. C.,) Byfield. 

46. The Cristian Scholar. 
phrey (A. C.,) Amherst. 


Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 15, 16, 18, 
24, 26, 28, 29, 30, 35, 36, 37, 38, 40, 42 and 
The exercises were gener- 


Aaron G. 


John Hum- 


44 were excused. 
ally interesting. Some things were said which 
excited surprise. The first speaker contended 
that the resurrection of the body is ‘ clearly 
proved’ in the Old Testament, and that ‘ the 
future life of the body’ was, from the days of 
Job, believed by the Jews. The text, J know 
that my Redeemer liveth, and the vision of dry 
bones, proved this. One young gentleman af- 
firmed that there is no such thing as a natural 
conscience, worthy of any reliance, without the 
light of the Bible, and that St. Paul, who 
thought that he ought to persecute the early 
Christians, ‘had no right to have such a con- 
science as he had.’ I knew not which most 
to admire, the exegesis or the metaphysics. 
The gentleman whose subject was ‘ Unitarian- 
ism,’ had two arguments to prove that this sys- 
One 


was that it exciudes every thing which touches 


tem of theology must soon pass away. 
the deep springs of the religious life. For ex- 
ample, it cannot produce genuine humility, be- 
cause it denies the humbling doctrine of innate 
hereditary depravity—-just as if mancan be hum- 
ble on account of what he sbares with the whole 
race and shares through no transgression of his 
own. The other was that it weakens the au. 
thority of divine revelation. For the same reason 
that you deny the Trinity, you may deny the doc- 
trine of Regeneration and the Atonement, and 
the whole will soon fall down when the key- 
He quoted Prof. Stuart’s 


prophecy that Unitarianism would lead to Infi- 


stone is taken away. 


delity, and in proof of its fulfilment he cited 
many obnoxious sentences in the late sermon 
of Mr Parker. 
that ‘a system which leads to such results may 
The 


gentleman’s last argument afforded me some 


He concluded by remarking 
well be called Yransient Christianity.’ 


satisfaction, as I thought that the logic of it re- 
quired that the arch of Calvinism should fall in 
due time, and | did not perceive that it threat- 
ened any thing worse. One thing he said, 
however, which ought not to pass without no- 
tice. After quoting Mr Parker’s sermon pretty 
freely, he said that these sentiments had been 
received by Unitarians ‘ without rebuke.’ In the 
reading room of the Institution I saw the back 
numbers of the Register, and the last number 
of the Register, and the last number of the Ex- 
aminer. It was not then for want of means 
of knowing the truth that the above statement 
was made. I felt grieved that he uttered, and 
that the Professors permitted him to utter, a 
deliberate falsehood. However, let these things 


pass. Several of the exercises appeared to me 


and 46 were especially interesting. They 
showed maturity, manliness and independence 
of thought. So large a number, drilled togeth- 
er for three years in the art of speaking, neces- 
sarily acquire similar habits of delivery. Most 
of these young men spoke on the same pitch of 
voice, and with the same general action; so 
that one -grew weary of the exhibition as if it 
was one long address on 23 different subjects. 


'It is clear, however, that, in the matter of a di- 
‘rect, concrete, popular and forcible style of wri- 


ting, other Institutions may learn much from 
Andover. VIATOR. 








First Quarterly Report of the Auditor of the Washington 
Total Abstinence Society, with the Add ess of the Pres- 
ident. Boston: 1841, 


We have read this pamphlet of sixteen pages 
with mingled feelings of wonder, joy and grati- 
tude, which we could not, if we would, express. 
It gives an account of a moral reform, which, 
considering the time it has been in progress and 
the results it has produced, connected with the 
means that have been used, has no parallel in 
the annals of the world. God speed the noble 
enterprise, till every drunkard becomes a sober 
and useful citizen, and all dram shops shall be 
closed for the want of customers. 

Mr Holbrook, the President, informs us in 
his Address, that the Washington Total Absti- 
nence Society was organized on the 26th of 
April 1841. During the first week their pledge 
received 2JS names; and in a fortnight the 
At the end of 
three months, the Society had about 4000 mem- 


number was increased to 400. 


bers. Nor is is thisall. The President goes 


on to say; 


* Families in all directiohs were assisted—children sent 
to school—decently clad—employment obtained for the 
husband, the countenance of the wife assumed a cheertul 
and pleasing aspect; landlords grew easy, and in fact 
every thing relating to the circumstances of the reformed 
inebriate undergoing a complete change for the better— 
and as though Heaven bad decreed on our side, the whule 
community was with us in co-operation, and even those 
from whom we had every reason to expect sume opposi- 
tion, were and are now the silent but astonished beholders 
of that which almost lead them to distrust their own sen- 
ses—to see a man who, for twenty years and perhaps 
more, has been in the habit of spending from twenty-five 
to thirty cents per day for drink, become suddenly sober 
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—a total abstinence gan, and nut only an astonishment | 


to the vender of rum, but to bis own family. Now 
husband and father enters his dwelling with an armiul of 
chips, ® basket of provision, and some little present for 


the | 


the children, and all ave happy to see him—his domicil is | 


a place of comfort and rest—when before his reform his 
rery appearance caused all to flee before him—his nvise 
and brawling disturbed the neighborhood, and probably 
sent him to the House of Correction.’ 


' Butdo all hold out whe sign the pledge ? 
The President answers— 


* No—some (and be assured the number is very small) | 


go back to drinking agam; but as soon as it is Known 
tu any of the Society that this ts the case, the backsiider 
is waited upouw by some friend, who seldom fails to induce 
him to sign the pledge again, and commence anew—and 
then the fact of his having violated the pledge fills him 
with shame and repentance, and is the meaus of his ad- 
hering more rigidly to it——sumetimes reports are civcula- 
ted by enemies that such and such men have been seen 
drinkiny—these reports are always inquired tto immedi- 
ately, su that the reputation of the man may not suffer— 
and if found to be false, and originating from his having 
been seen ina place where alcohol was sold, these false 
sturies oflen operate us cautions to shun even the appear- 
ance of evil—and among the bardest cases of reform from 
dvunkenness which have come within our sphere—we 
have found that the very man who, a few weeks ago, 
i would go reeling througa the streets in a state of beastly 
intoxication, filthy, miserable, wholly regardless of char- 
acter or any thing else that pertained to a man, and 
would finally crawl into some filthy hole for the aight, or 
perhaps lie in the gutter,—ihis man when reformed is as 
tenacious of his character as though he had never been 
degraded—he feels that now he is a man—he sees frow 
whence he was taken, and rejoices in the victory. Aad 
| it seems as though a geueral renovation had taken place 
—his first business is to get clear of his filthy rags, and 
if he bas a family his first desire is to make them com- 
fortable, which he very soon can accomplish by applying 
to our Committee of Relief, who immediately look into 
his wants, and render him all the aid in their power. 
"Tis ue, our means are small, and therefore we must 
deal out sparingly, and with discretion. We have far- 
nished a large amount of clothing to those who have been 
entively destitute of any thing but what they stood in, and 
that so filthy that it was necessary belove they could put 
on any thing clean, to go and strip themselves and thor- 
oughly wash their bodies, and the vext thing to look to 
was the family; (if a group of miserable half starved 





beings could be called a tamily)—here was misery in’ the | 


extreme, which can only be known by those who have 
witnessed the drunkard’s home and its attendant wreteh- 
edvess. 


{ 
i 


A disposition to obtain employment immediately | 


fullows a reform—the oid faenity and genius that has soe | 


long laid steeped in rum now begins to dawn again—give | 
Now, i 
place of 


him tools ana stock and away he goes rejoicing. 
on a Sabbath day, he is seen walking to some 
worship with bis wife, and she with joy and gladness in 


her heart, ceases not to return thanks to God for the uan- | 


expected refurmation. If we were to go into detail we 
should swell this address into tediousness.’ 


' As to the Society’s mode of operation, some- 
thing further may be learned from what the 
President remarks in another place ; 


© A note is left at Marlboro’ Chapel, from a wife, stat- 


ing that her husband has been a drunkard for a umber of 


years—she requests some of our Society to call at his 


residence—one or two are immediately selected, they go, | 


and at last find the place—and oh, what a place—just 
such a place as we should expect to find, a drunkard’s 
hume—the picture is ganerally the same. In all cases 


poverty and wretchedness in the extreme are depicted in | 


every countenance—the wife miserable and haggard, the } 


children ia mosteases ragged and pale. No furniture, no 

provisions, no clothing, but allaround is filth aod misery; 

this, you may rely upen, is no exaggeration. I have 
| witueesed scenes, if possible, much worse than have been 
described. The visitor enters and commences his work 
by inquiring the cause of so much poverty—in some cases 
the woman bursts into tears and then tells of better days, 
before her husband became a dronkard—the hand of 
friendship is extended to the miserable husband—the 
pledge is introduced—the blessing, the happiness and 
peace, which will follow if the pledge of Total Abstinence 
is signed and kept, are held out—bhope lightens up the 
eye—the pledye is signed—relief ts brought—employment 
is sought and obtained—another tenement is provided— 
articles of furniture are furnished—clothing for the man 


' 


and his whole family are immediately supplied, and | 


everything assumes a new aspect—then to hear the grati- | 


tude of the poor reformed inebriate, how thankful he is to | 
the kind friend who first induced him to become a sober | 


man, is truly affecting. 
some of the scenes [ have witnessed in the early part of 
our labor, and this is the method adopted by the Wash- 
ington ‘Total Abstinence Society for reclaiming the appa- 
rently lust drunkard who has a family—the young drunk- 
ard must be treated with perfect kindness, and a strong 
appeal made to his feelings with regard to his throwing 
| himself away while full of youthful vigor; and he, too, 
| when convinced that he can retrieve his lost character, 
| comes up to the pledge and becomes again respectable.’ 


! 
One quotation more ; 
| 


‘The community should be made acquainted with the 
| fact, that the reformation of one drunkard is of more val- 
| ue to them than they probably appreciate at present. In 
the first place a public nuisance is abated; for surely such 
isa drunkard. Next a family is provided for by him on 
whin the duty should devolve—an acquisition is made to 
society—you have the skill and the product of the industry 
of the reformed man, and instead of your having him to 
support, he assist to support those who are really objects 
of charity—he is zealously engaged in reforming his fel- 
low inebriates—he becoines a useful member of society m 
whatever sphere ne may move—pays his tax—casts his 
vote—and is eligible to office.’ 


The Report of the Auditor of the Society, Mr 
Wade, we give entire on our last page. Let 
it be carefully perused and seriously pondered 
by all our readers. As to the fund that is ask- 
ed for, our citizens, we trust, will not be back- 





to indicate much ability. Nos. 27, 32, 33, 


ward in furnishing it. 


This is only a faint sketch of | 








——— 








TEMPERANCE. 


John Hawkins addressed a crowded audience, | 
in the Rev. Dr Jenks’ Church, last evening. | 
He spoke for nearly two hours, earnestly, elo- | 
quently, and with great effect. Those who’ 
flatter themselves that the recent awakening on 
this important subject, is but an excitement, 
which will soon subside, had better attend one 
of these lectures, and they will at once become | 
satisfied that nothing can stay the progress of 
this glorious work, till it shall have triumphed | 
over rum-makers and rum-sellers, till drunkards | 


shall no more reel through our streets, the ob- | 


jects of pity to the benevolent, of scorn to the’ 
unfeeling ; till the sufferings and crime, conse-— 
quent on this debasing habit, is no more known 
among us. Then will the waves of opposition 
subside, but not till then. 

In Church street, the Washingtonians had a 
large and enthusiastic audience. Let these 
meetings be kept up, and in less than one year 
Boston will be purified.— Morning Star. 
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[From the National Intelligencer. } 
In Raleigh, N. C., on Tuesday, August 24, JOSEPH | 
GALES, father of ove of the editors of this paper, and of | 
the wile of the other. He had completed his eightieth | 
year on the 4th of February last, and appeared to have, | 
so far as his health and constitution were ceucerned, the 
prospect of lengthened years before him; when he was, a | 
few days afterwards, struck with a paralysis, under the | 
effect of which he suffered immediate privation of speech, | 
und has been at length catled by bis Maker hence to a 
beiter and a brighter world. Mr Gales was a native of 
the village of Eckington, (Derbyshire) in England, and | 
commenced business as a Printer and Bookseller, wher 
of age, at Shetlield,. where he establishe!, in 1787, the 
Shetiield Register, Persecuted on account of his political 
priveiples, a ter publishing that popular paper seven years, 
he esigrated in 1794, with his family, to the United 
States, spending on his way some months in Germany; 
arrived at Philadelphia iu August, 1795, beginning busi- 
ness as a Printer there, and after a time purchasing from 
the ekler Oswald the establishment of the Independent 
Uieaieer, which he published for a year, and resold it 
to Sumuel H. Smith, Esq., (afterwards the founder of 
the National Lutelligencer;) emigrated to North Caroli- 
na iy September, 1799, and there established the Raleigh 
Register, which he published for forty years, and which 
ia still published by bis youngest son, a native of North 
Carolina, the father having only a year or two ago re- 
tired from the concern, During this long life of useful 
labor, he maintained an enviable reputation for the most | 
blameless purity in private life, for devotedness to public | 
duties, and for enlarged benevolence. Hus last illness he 
sustained with that fortitude aod meekness becoming the | 
Christian faiuh, of which he was from his youth upwards | 
a devout professor and follower. Surrounded by his | 
mourning childrea and graudelildien, he sunk to rest, as | 
a babe to its sluinber, 1a the full hope of waking again to | 
a glorious immortality. 


{ 





INTELLIGENCE. 
. ee a j 
Outrageous Proceedings at Kaskaskia, Illinois — | 

The Western papers bring an account of an outrage re- 

cently com.nitted at Kaskaskia, [limois, the county seat 

of Randolph. On the night of the 12th ult. the bouse of 

a Me Whitehead, a lawyer from St. Louis, was attacked | 








by a disguised party, who assaulted the place with stones, | * 


which broke the windows, and some struck Mrs W. and ) 
came wear killing an infant on the bed. They burst in, | 
and were on the point of seizing Mr W., when some 
neighbors came to his assistance, and the party fled.— | 
Some of the lawless band were recognized, and six bills 
of tadictment found for burglary, with intent to kill. The 
party, however, were not intunidated, but went to court, 
and when it adjourned, as Me W. was coming out with 
Judge Breese, they seized upon him, and under the eye 
of the Judge himself, they beat, knocked down, kicked | 
and trampled upon their victim, until some citizens in- 
te: fered and reseved him. The cause of this violenee and | 
dutrage preceeded from the fact that Mr W. was attend- | 
ing Court 1 his character of attorney, ina suit brought i 
for a colored man who claims to bave a legal right to be 
free; and some persuas in Kaskaskia apprehended that if | 
the suit progressed, some of their colored people held as | 
slaves since the expiration of the time, and against legal 
right, might also sue for and recover their freedom. 


Rev. R. R. Gurley arrived at New York on Saturday 
last, in the ship Gladmtor, from London, having been 
absent from this country several months. His immediate 
object in visiting England was to communicate with some 
of the friends of Africa in that country, and endeavor to 
diffuse amoung the British people a more correct: knowl- 
edgt of the planus, purposes an.t success, of the American 
Colonization Society. He will lay a report of bis mis- 
sion, in due time, before the public.— Boston Courier. 


i 
| 
Safety of Passengers in Steamboats.—A corres- 


pondent of the Boston Journal, writing on this subject, 
makes the following important and practicable sugges- 


tion, among others : 

* Each berth should be furnished with an air pillow, | 
with a strong loop or becket in each ead. These pillows 
would be vastly more comfortable than the pillows in use ! 
on board of steamers, not one of which is so thick but | 
that a five cent piece can be distinctly felt through it.— | 
Such pillows as I propose, would not cost more than a 
decently good feather pillow,—and they should be kept 
inflated from the moment the boat gets to sea; indeed, | 
there can be nu necessity for their ever being emptied. 
Each pillow, two feet long, by eight inches thick, and a 
foot wide, would support two peuple, with ease.’ 


The wisdom and justice and protecting care of the | 


Prussian Government, as manifested in the following 


statement from the Baltimore Patriot, will be generally 
felt and acknowledged, especially by parents : 

The King of Prussia has just issued a cabinet order, | 
directing that, in future, any foreigner wishing to marry | 
a Prassian subject, within the territories of Prassia, must | 
produce a certificate of the local authorities at home, at- | 
testing that, by the laws of such country, the marriage | 
can be contracted, and will be deemed valid there. 


dance of delegates at the Democratic Convention in Wor- | 
cester on the Ist inst. 
Hon. Marcus Morton as their candidate for Governor, | 
aod Mr Child of Pittsfield, for Lieutenant Governor.— | 


Daily Advertiser. 


Dane Law Association.—At a meeting of the Alum. | 
ni of the Law School of Harvard University, on the 25th | 
of August last, Commencement Day, a Society was 
formed, called the Dane Law Associatiun, and the follow- 
ing gentlemen were chosen officers : 

Hon. Joseru Srory, President. 

Hon. Rurus CHoare, Vice President. 
Hon, Simon Greenleaf, 
Benj. R. Curtis, Esq. 
Charles Suuner, Exq. 
George Beinis, Esq. 
Rieh’d H. Dana, Jr. Esq. 

—Daily Advertiser. : 


Directors. 


Brown Universiiy.—The Anuual Commencement at 
Brown University, in Providence, took place on Wed- 
nesday. ‘Thirty-one young gentlemen received the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts. ‘The degree of D. D. was conferred 
on the Rev. Alexis Caswell, Professor of Mathematics | 
and Natural Philosophy, in Brown University, and on 
the Rev, Cyrus Mason, late of this city, Professor of the 
Evidences of Revealed Rel gion, and of Belles Lettres, 
in the University of the city of New York. 





over the Connecticut river at Springfield, is constructed 
on a novel plan, exbibiting much rational science and 
calculation, which, in connexion with its extraordinary 
length and height, renders it conspicuous among the ma- 
ny artificial curiosities which the progress of science and 
enterprise has recently brought into view. The length of 
this bridge is 1300 feet; its height from the surface of | 
the river to the top of the bridge, is near 50 feet. It is 
built on the straight, cross-brace principle, and rests on 
six well finished stone piers. One striking peculiarity of 
this bridge is, that tn its entire construction, it has nei- 
ther mortise nor tenon; the braces are simply abutted 
against certain cross;chucks which are ganned into the 
caps and sills, and the latte: are firmly secured by stout 
iron bolts which extend vertically from the sills to the 
caps, passing through both, and terminate in huge screws 
and nutsto match; thus effectually securing the bridge | 
against the possibility of looseness in its joints. This 
bridge was projected and constructed by Mr. Howe of 
Warren, Mass., at an expense of $115,000, including 
stone work. We shall probably furnish a full length 
view of this bridge as soon as we can conveniently pro- 
cure the engraving. —N. Y. Mechanic. 


The Springfield Bridge.—The new Railroad Bridge | 


Wanted.—Any of our subscribers who can spare any 
of the following numbers of the current volume of the 
Christian Register, will do the publisher a favor if they 
will be so kind aa to forward them by mail. Nos. 14, 
21, 22, 26, 28, 29, 33, 34, 35. 





, will be the grand points of display for useful and impor- 


| eript. 


| that island, which belongs to the kingdom of Greece. Mr 


; none on beard that ean understand a word of English. 


| ly esteemed in the Levant. It is an interesting fact to see 


‘late speech of Gen. Irwin, who represents the Huntington 


| and forges and rolling mills producing about 70,000 tons | 


» hevar. 


| of the late Peter Cochvan, Esq, of Watertown. 


| seminaries. 
| eign Languages, $6. Board from $1,75 to $2, including | 


| streets: Ryan’s Philosophy of Marriage, in its social, 
| moral and physical relations, 3d edition—The Indicator 
Democratic Nomi ation.—There was a full atten- | 


We learn that they nominated | 


| tion, illustrated with 50 engravings—Lectures on the Eye, 


| Rome, 2 vols. 


Mechanics Exhibition.—Preparations are now ma- 
king on an extensive scale, for the opening on the 20th 
instant, and the workmen are now engaged in preparing 
Faneuil and Quincy Halls for the reception of articles, 
which promise to be more numerous and of higher value 
than on any former occasion. The whole of Faneuil 
and Quincy Halls will be occupied this year, which it is 
estimated will afford ample room for the proper display 
of all articles offered without the crowding and confusion 
experienced the last exhibition. The working machin- 
ery, @ very important and interesting part of the display, 
occupying the whole of one of the large divisions Quincy 
Hall, will be driven by a new and powerful Locomotive 
Steam Engine, built by Messrs. Hinckley Drury §& Co. 
It isto stand in South Market street with connecting 
belts attached to the wheels, of the machinery in the Hall. 
Faneuil Hall, and the Great Rotunda in Quincy Hall, 





tant articles. A new bridge, of a novel construction will 
b> errected to connect the two Halls, passing over Mat- 
ket square. Several other important improvements are 
making, which cannot fail to render this exhibition the 
most important one ever got up in this country.— Trans- 


Strangers from the Old World.—The Greek brig 
Marco Bozaris (a name dear to freemen in all countries 
where liberty dwells,) arrived herve a few days since from 
the island of Santarin, in the Archipelago, with a cargo 
of wine. Her-captain, owner and crew are all natives of 


Joseph Delanta, the Greek gentleman on board, is the 
owner and supercargo. He speaks Italian, but there are 


The wines of Santarin, which she has on board, are high- 


merchants from the Grecian Isles come here to this West- 
ern hemisphere to trade and traffic. The intercourse of | 
nations is the great leveller of piejudices.—N. ¥. £r- 
press. 


Pennsylvania.—The Newark Advertiser says, the 
iron and coal trade of Pennsylvania is probably immense- 
ly greater than most readers suppose. We learn by the 





District in Congress, that there are in Pennsylvania 210 
furnaces in operation, producing 98,350 tons pig metal, | 


bar iron annually, employing 15,000 workmen, using one 
inillion cords of wood, and consuming annually upwards 
of one million bushels of wheat, two millions rye and 
corn, and twelve millions pounds of beef, pork, and other 
articles, the production of the farmer, the whole amount- 
ing to upwards of three millions, and over two millions of | 
merchandize. The coal trade of Pennsylvania has been | 
rapidly increasing, and in 1840 it is set down at 845,000 

tons, which in value is probably quite equal to that of | 
iro, aad employs quite as many laborers, and in con- | 
sumption of agricultural and other productions about the 
sanie. 

















*,* The Treasurer of the Evangelical Missionary So- 
ciety acknowledges the receipt of $26,25 from Lancaster, 
and of $16,00 from Bolton. 

In a late Register, the sum acknowledged from Provi- 
dence was misprinted $34; it should have been $54.— 
Eight dollars have since been added to it, andtwo to the 
contribution from New Bedford. 

Suxpay Scuoont Society.—The Treasurer of the 
Sunday School Society acknow ledges the receipt of Ten 


} 
| 
| 
} 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Dollars from the Quincy Sunday School, (Rev. My 


| Lunt’s) to constitute their Superintendent, CALEB GILL, | 


Jr., Esq., a Life member of the Society. 





Union Pastorat AssociaTion—Will hold its | 
next regular meeting at the house af Rev Geo. W. Wells | 
in Groton, on Tuesday, Sept. 14. | 


SAMUEL OSGOOD, Secretary. 





MARRIAGES. 





In this city, on Thursday last, by Rev. Chandler Rob- | 


' 


bins, Mr Samuel Daugherty, to Miss Caroline C. Van- : 


At Cambridge, 5th inst, by the Rev Mr Newell Mr 
Joseph A. Willard to Miss Penelope, youngest daughter | 


At Salem, on Monday morning, by Rev Dr Birazer, 
Augustus D. Berry, Esq, of Nashvile, Tenn., to Miss 
Mary A., second danglter of P. J. Farnham, Esq, of S. 

At Brookline, on Tuesday morning, in the Fret Con- 
gretational Church, by the Rev Dr Peirce, Henry V. | 
Poor Esq, of Bangor, to Mary W., youngest daughter of | 
Rev Dr P. 

In Augusta, Me. 31st ult, Rev Sylvester Judd to Miss | 


Jane Elizabeth, daughter of Hon. Ruel Williams. 
{ 











DEATHS. 


In this city, on Thursday evening, Tasker H. Sweet, | 
Esq. 46. 
On Sunday last, Mrs Elizabeth Cunningham, 60. | 
On the 3d inst, Mrs Elizabeth Fisher, 75, formerly of | 
Sharon. | 
In Charlestown , 3d instant, Catherine C., daughter of | 
Mr T. M. Cutter, 7 months. 
In Sachem’s Head, Conn. 2d instant, Robert Sedg- | 

} 


wick, Esq. long an eminent Member of the Bar of N.Y. | 
| city. 


His remains will be taken to Stockbridge, Mass. | 
fur interment. 
In Cabotville, 5th inet., Hannah Eddy, youngest daugl» 
ter of Luke Bemis, Jr. Esq. 
FRANKLIN FEMALE ACADEMY. 
The Fall Quarter will begin October 6th. 
HE Trustees of this institution have the pleasure to ! 
recommend the Instrucwess, Miss MARY E. KEN- ; 
DALL, to public patronage, as one who has been em- 
ployed to great acceptance for several years past in some | 
of vur best female schools and academies—and in whose 





; 
literary qualifications, sound jadgmemt and happy tact at | 
, government and instruction, they have the highest confi- | 


dence. 

Instruction is given in Latin, French and Algebra, in 
addition to all other branches usually taught in similar 
Tuition in all English branches, $5. For- 
washing. Iu behalf of the Trustees, 


sil WILKES ALLEN. 


NGLISH BOOKS—Per Britannia—Just received 
at TICKNOR’S, corner of Washington and School 





and the Companion, a miscellaney for the fields and fire- 
side, by Leigh Hunt—Coleridge’s Table Talk, a new 
edition—Dibbin’s Songs, Naval and National, with a 
Memoir and Abbenda, with Sketches by Cruikshank— 
The Surgeon’s Vade Mecum, by Robert Druitt, 2d edi- 


by John Morgan, F. L. S., Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital 

and Lecturer on Surgery at that institute, with colored 
plates—A Treatise on the Steam Engine, from the 7th 
edition of Encyclopedia Britannica, by John Scott Rus- 
sell, M. A. F. R. 8S. E.—A Treatise on Steam and 
Steam navigation, by the same author—The Retrospect 
of Practical Medicine, being a half-yearly journal, con- 
taining a retrospective view of every discovery and prac- 
tical improvement in the Medical Sciences, edited by 
W. Branthwait, M. R. C.S., 2d edition—The Cricke- 
ter’s Hand Book, containing the origin of the game, di- 
rections for bowling, striking. and placing the players 
and laws, &c., new edition—The Ladie’s Hand Book of 
Flowers—Morrison’s Mental Diseases—Jacobs on In- 
sanity—Lectures at Home, by Maria Hack, 2d edition— 
Evenings with the Chroniclers, or Uncle Rupert’s ‘Tales 
of Chivalry, by R M Evans, author of ‘True Tales of 
the Olden Timne’—The Holiday Book, or Educator, be 

ing a treasury of knowledge, with 200 illustrations, by 
Wan. Martin, author of the Parlor Book, &c.—Parlia- 
mentary Bank Reports—The Park and the Forest, by J 
D Harding, being a collection of beautiful drawings, 1 
vol. folio—Harding’s Drawing Book for the year 1841— 
Studies in Sepia, partly original and partly selected, 
&c. &e. sll 


M’ WARE’S NEW WORK.—Julian, or scenes in 
India, by the author of letters from Paloyra and 
Just published and for sale by 
sll J. MUNROE & CO, 134 Washington st. 
EDITATIONS FOR THE S1CK.—Meditations 
for the Sick, by Jonathan Cole, 18mo—published 
by JAMES MUNROE & CO, 
sll 134 Washington st. 


HE CHURCH, by Dr Channing.—The Church; a 
discourse delivered in the first Congregational Uni- 
tarian Church of Philadelphia, Sunday, May 30, 1841, 
by W E Channing—just published by 
sll J MUNROE & CO, 134 Washington st. 
f\LOTHS, CASSIMERES AND VESTINGS.—The 
C subscribers are now receiving their fall supply of 
WOOLLEN GOODS, which will be offered at the low- 
est prices. Our amount will comprise superfine, fine and 
low priced Cloths and Cassimeres, together with a gen- 
eral assortment of Vestings, Tailors trimmings, &c. Our 
mode of doing business (one price only) is such as to 
commend itself to all persons whe wish to purchase their 
Goods at a fair price, and particularly those who do not 
rely on their own judgement in the selection of Dry Goods. 
Just received, a lot of stout Cassimeres, of a gvod qual- 
ity, suitable for boys wear, whieb will be sold at the low 
price of $1,00 per yard. 
Constantly on hand, a general assortment of brown and 
bleeched Shirtings and Shirtings. 
sll KIMBALL & PHELPS, 28 Washington st. 




















nN ENGLISH BOOKS, by the Britannia.— 
-V Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage of the British Em- 
pire, ee arena 8s seo: Fertilizers, L vol 8 vo; a 
yncise System at atics, by Alexander Ingram; 
the Connexion of the Physical Sciences, Ma Paner- 
ville; Memoirs of the Life of John Law of Lauriston, by 
John Philip Wood, Esq; Fly Fishet’s Text Book, by 
Theophilus South, Gent.; Letters of Horace Walpole, 
= Oxford, 6 vols 8¥0; an Epitome, Historical and 
mee ug descriptive of the Royal Naval Service of 
ngland, by E Miles and Lieut Lawford Miles, R N., 
with engravings and illustrations; the Surgeon’s Vade- 
Mecum, by Robert Druitt; D’Aubigne’s History of the 
Reformation in the 16th century, translated from the 
French by Walter K Kelly, B A: part 1—Dictionary of 
Greek and Romon Antiquities, sections 1 and 2—Cyclo- 
pedia of Practical Medicine, edited by John Forbes, M 
D, Alexander Tweedie aad John Conolly, 4 vols 8vo ; 
This day received by LITTLE §& BROWN, 
ee eae 112 Washington street. 
UST PUBLISHED, by OTIS CLAPP, 10 School 
street, the New Jerusalem Magazine, September, 
1841. Contents—Discourse from John, vi. 15, by Hol- 
land Weeks—Memory, an Essay—Dissertations on the 
Regenerate Life—Letters of Rev Wm Hill to Rev Joba 
Hargrove—Siate of the New Church in Scotland—Intel- 
ligence from the Cape of Good Hope—Letters of Mr Jo- 
seph Hiller to Me Hargrove—Doctrine from the Literal 
Sense of the Word—Swedenborg’s Adversaria on Num- 
bers—lIntelligence, &c. ; sll 


UsT PUBLISHED, the American Eclectic, or se- 
lections from the periodical literature of all Foreign 
countries, voluine 2, No. 5, September, 1841. Contents 
—Review of Hallam’s Introduction to the Literature of 
Europe—from the British and Foreign Review—conclu- 
ded; a Biographical Sketch of M. Guizot, by the Junior 
Editor, the State of Souls—translated from an article of 
M. Guizot in the Revue Francais, by the Junior Editor; 
History and Literature of the Samaritans, by Elihu Bur- 
ritt, A. M; Parsees iv England, Introductory Note, from 
the Asiatic Journal; German Perivdicals, translated from 
the Deutsche Vierteljahrs Schrift, by the Junior Editor; 
the Ancient Egyptians, their manners, customs, trades, 
arts and manulactures, from the Westminsier Review; 
Chinese Literature; Scandinavian Mythology, by Gusta- 
vus Schmidt, Exq.; Whewell’s History and Philosophy 
of the Inductive Sciences; Review of Reviews, the Quar- 
terly Review, June, 1841; Recent Discoveries and Im- 
provements in Science and the Arts, Natural Philosophy ; 
Bibliographical Notices—Great Britain; Select List of 
Recent Publications—Great Britain. For sale by 
sll WHIPPLF & DAMRELL, 9 Cornhill. 


| hp eee BOOKS.—Just received, a collection of 
English Sonnets, by R. F. Housman, ¥2 mo. 

A Treatise on the Steam Engine, by J. S. Russell; the 
Poetical Works of John Keats, 12mo. 

The last daya of eminent Christians, 12mo0; Gray’s 
Elegy, illustrated in elegant binding; Pilgrims Progress, 
do do do; the Poetry of Flowers, 18mo; Butler’s Works, 
12mo; Horatii Opera, ed. Doering, second edition, 8mo; 
Haydu’s Dictionary of Dates, 8mu; an Epitome, histori- 
cal and statistical description of the Royal Naval Service 
of England, 8:no, plates; Spenser’s Faerie Queene, Smo; 
Percy’s Reliques of Ancient Poetry, 8mo; Whenell’s 
History of the Inductive Sciences, 3vs, Sino; Whenell’s 
Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences, 2vo;° Campbell's 
British Poets, 80. For sale by J. MUNROE & co, 
Importers of English Books, 134 Washington st. +11 
rpsUEODORE, FROM THE GERMAN.—Theodore, 

A or the Skeptre’s Conversion—History of the Culture 
of a Protestant Clergyman, translated from the German 
of De Welte, by James F Clarke, 2vo 12mo0. Just pub- 
lished, and for sale by J MUNROE & CO, 

sll 134 Washington at. 




















— 


JEW BOOKS.—Park’s Pantology, or a systematic 

survey of huwan knowledge, proposing a classifica- 

tion of all its branches, and illustrating their history, 

relations, uses aud objects, with a synopsis of their lead- 

ing facts and principles and a select catalogue of books 

on all subjects suitable for a Cabinet Library, by Roswell 
Park, A. M. illustrated with numerous engravings Svo. 

Ten thousand a year, sixth and last voluwnes, also a 
cheap edition of the whole work complete in one vol, 8vo. 

Coopers last Novel; The Deer-siayer, or the first War 
Path, by the Author of the Prairie &e &e 2 vols. 

Valentine Vox. ‘The Life and Adventures of Valen- 
tine Vox the Ventriloquist 8vo, numerous engravings. 

Oliver’s Phisiology—new edition First lines of Physi- 
ology, designed for the use of Students of Medicine by 
Daniel Ollver, M. D. L. L. D. &e &c. 

Buck’s Religious Anecdotes, Anecdotes, Religious, 
moral and entertaining, alphabetically arranged aud in- 
terspersed with a variety of useful observations, selected 
by the late Rev Charles Buck. 

Animal Magnetisin.—Facts in Mesmerism or Animal 
Magnetism, with reasons for a dispassionate inquiry into 
it, by Rev C. H. Townshend 12 mo. 

Guy Fawkes, a Historical Romaner by W. H. Ains- 
worth 8 vo. 

Memoirs of the Queens of England by Agnes Strick- 
land vol. 3, also fresh supply vols. 1 & 2. 

Just received by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 
Washington street. s4 


NNUALS FOR 1842.—The Gift, a Christmas and 
New Year’s Present for 4842, with eight beautiful 
steel engravings. 
The Violet, a Christmas aad New Year’s Gift fur 
1842, with eight engravings. 
The Rose; or affection’s Gift for 1842. 
The Friendship’s Offering for 1842. 
All the above are elegantly bound and illustrated. 
Just published, and for sale by WM. CROSBY & 
CO, 118 Washington street. 84 


TPYOWNSHEND’S FACTS IN ANIMAL MAGNE- 
TISM.—Facts in Mesmerism, or Animal Magne- 

tism, or reasons for a cispassiunate inquiry into it, by the 

Rev. Chauncy Hare ‘Townshend, A. M.—First American 

edition, with an appendix, containing the Report of the 

Boston Committee on Avimal Magnetiem—! vol. This 

day published by LITTLE & BROWN, 

st 132 Washingtou at. 


rJ\HE MONTHLY MISCELLANY OF RELIGION 
AND LETTERS. Edited by Rev Ezra S. Gan- 
net. 











Contents of the Number for Septem’ er, 

Religious Prayers. 

Poetry and Paiming 

Chartisin 

‘Thou shalt reap, if thou faint not.’ 

Christians the Heirs of God,—A Sermon by Rev. 

Samuel Gilman D.D. 

* Lead us not into temptation.” 

Christian Duties 

Thrush’s * Last Thought’s on war. 

Pulpits 

Another Chapter of David Ellington. 

Motives of Book, 

Intelligence §&e. §c. &c. 

Published by WM. CROSBY §& CO. 118 Wash- 
ington st. s4 


JALFREY’S HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS.— 
A harmony of the Gospels, on the plan proposed by 
Lant Carpenter, 1). D.—S vo. A few copies just re- 
ceived by J. MUNROE & CO., 
s4 134 Washington st. 


ALFREY’S GRIESBACH.—The new Testament 
in the common version, conformed to Griesbach’s 
standard Greek rext—third edition, 12 mo. A few copies 
just received by J. MUNROE §CO., 
ae 134 Washingtwa at. 
~~ DANVERS & SALEM FAMILY SCHOOL. 
To parents and Guardians. 
ISS HARDING, daughter of the Rev. M. Harding, 
I late of Stow, respectfully inforins her friends aud 
the public, that she has taken a commodious House in 
Boston-St. in Danvers, near Salem, lately occupied by 
Caleb Smith, Esq. ‘The house is located in a pleasant 
and healthy spot; where she intends to receive a LIMITED 
number of YounG Lavtes for the purpose of instructing 
them in the various branches, constituting a useful and 
accomplished female education. 

Solicitous to aid in the gradual developement of the 
moral, intellectual and physical powers of her pupils, she 
wishes to take none as members of her family under FIVE, 
nor above TEN years of age. By adopting this rule, she 
hopes those entrvsted to her charge will continue with 
her, till they shall have completed their education, And, 
as her Mother purposes to superiuiend the domestic de- 
partment, parents and guardians may rest assured that 
the children will have » comfortable home. The acad- 
emical year will commence on the 6th of September, to 
consist of 42 weeks, divided into four quarters, two of 10 
and two of 11 weeks each. There will be only two va- 
cations iu the year, 4 weeks in the winter, aud 6 in the 
suminer. A quarter’s notice will be expected, previous 
to the removal of a scholar, whether DAY or BOARDER, 
and a quarter to be paid always in advance. If desired 
the children may continue in the family during vacations, 
their parents, or guardians allowing a reasonable compen- 
sation. 

Miss Harding has permission to refer t> the following 

entlemen:—Rev. Henry Ware, jr. D. D. Cambridge, 
Rev. F. Parkman, D.D. and Rev. E. 8. Gannett, Bos- 
ton, Rev. Dr. Brazer and Rev. Chas. Upham, Salem. 

_ Terms.—For the usual branches of a thorough Eng- 
lish education, including plain and ornamental peedie- 
work, board, washing, &c. under 8 years of age, 


125 per year. 
Above 8 years, . 150° . 
Weekly boarders, 100 
Music on the Piano Forte with thorough 
bass and use of the Instrument, #10 Fo quar, 











French, 6 66 
Drawing, 4 & 
Day Scholars, 5 & 


Dancing and other branches at the price of the respec- 
tive Masters. ee aug 2} 
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For the Register and Observer. 
RUTH AND NAOMI. 
BY THOMAS B. REED. 
Ruth, i. 16. 
Entreat me not, my mother dear, 
To leave thee for my lonely home; 
Its hearth is desolate and drear, 
For it is now my husband’s tomb. 
Then do not bid me leave thee now, 
Thy breast, like mine, is fill’d with pain, 
The cloud of griefis on thy brow, 
And I would bid thee smile again. 


Where’er thou goest I will go, 
Tho’ strange and far thy land may be, 
And whatsoe’er thy weal or wo, 
I'll freely share it all with thee. 
Thy kin and country shall be mine, 
Thy people shall be dear to me, 
And on the same pure holy shrine, 
I’li lay my offerings with thee. 


Whate’er thy fate, it shall be mine; 
My hand shall aid, my voice shall cheer ; 
1’il lay my weary head with thine, 
And wipe away the sorrowing tear. 
Entreat me not, we will not part; 
1’ll seek with thee thy native sky, 
With soothing words [Il cheer thy heart, 
And where thou diest I will die. 
New York. 
Eee _—__— — 
MISCELLANEOUS. 




















FIRST QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE WASHINGTON 
TOTAL ABSTINENCE SOCIETY. 

In presenting to the public this Report, I 
would, in the name of the Washington Total 
Abstinence Society, return their sincere thanks | 
to those who have contributed to the fund for | 
the relief of Reformed Drunkards. From our | 
unnamed friend who sent us two hundred dol- , 
Jars, to the unknown child who enclosed to us | 
twenty-five cents,—to every contributor, wheth- | 
er in a Church contribution or individual gift— | 
to one and all, we offer sincere thanks. 

The Society has labored in its uses of the, 
money given, to make such an application of it 
as would most certainly meet the views of the | 
givers. Our quarter day has arrived, and, ac- | 
cording to the promise of the Government of 
this Society, at its formation, that every dollar 
bestowed oun us should be accounted for, I trust | 
that J, as their chosen organ, shall make such a | 
report as will satisfy them with the past, and 
secure their aid furthe future. The Treasurer’s 
account has undergone a strict examination—is 
found to be correct, and stands thus :— 
Received into the Treasury, at various 

times and places, $603 71 
Donations from various individuals, 132 50 
Received from Dr Channing, Trustee of 

Asylum Fund, 1680 00 
Received from Chairman of Delegating 

Committee, 


“ce “cc 


124 00 
34 09 


Miscellaneous sources, 





$2,574 30) 


Paid out, for board and lodging various 


members unable to furnish them- 
selves, $503 77 
Paid out for clothing for the destitute, 773 70 


“ “ “ 


Relief to families, individ- 
uals, various miscellaneous eharges, 
&c., &c., 

Loans to destitute individuals, by way 
of relief, where there was a prospect 
of its being eventually returned, 

Balance now in the Treasury, 


916 12 


213 51 
37 20 
2,574 30 
In addition to the above, the Society has re- 
ceived one barrel of Pork, four Hams, a consid- 
erable quantity of second-hand clothing: all of 
which has been bestowed on the unfortunate in- 
ebriate and his family. It will be seen that 
about two thirds of the sum expended was re- 
ceived from Dr Channing, Trustee of Donations 
for an Ayslum. When the public were solicit- 
ed for aid to found a temporary Asylum, it was 
contemplated to take a house, furnish it, bire 
suitable persons to conduct it, and supply every 
thing needful for the comfort of the inebriate. | 
After much thought, various calculations being | 
made, it was found to be the cheapest and. dest 
course to pursue the system of boarding out 
those who might be thrown upon their hands, | 
and thus save the expense of house-rent, furni- | 
ture, keeper, and help in the house, fuel, and | 
many other heavy expenses. They accordingly 
selected three good boarding-houses, kept by | 
discreet members of the Society, who have thus 
far given entire satisfaction: charging no more 
than the actual time the boarders have remain- | 
ed. On another account, additional advantages 
arise from adopting this plan: those boarded, 
knew full well that each week took from the 
Society a specific sum for thei personally ; con- | 
sequently they were more inclined to support | 
themselves than they would have been if the 
Society had a house of their own. They there- 
fore adopted the plan of boarding out single 
persons, and assisting the inebriate and his | 
family who had homes, trusting in this way to | 
carry out fully, on the cheapest scale, the views | 
of the donors to the Asylum. In addition to 
not less than one hundred and fifty persons” 
boarded out, two hundred and fifiy families | 
have been more or less benefitted. Families 
the most wretched, have been made comforta- | 
ble by our exertions—many families that were 
scattered, have been re-united—fathers, sons | 
and brothers, have been taken from the Houses | 
of Correction and Industry, from the dram- | 
shops, and from the lowest places of degrada- | 
tion, restored and brought back again under the | 
saine roof,—made happy, industrious and tem- | 
perate,—once more to eat at the same table— | 
once more to join and offer up at the same} 
family altar, thanksgivings and praise to Al-} 
mighty God tor this great deliverance. 
Our Society at present, numbers about 4000 | 
members. Suppose one third to be heads-of | 
families, each family consisting of 5 persons, | 
you have in all 9332 persons. We have ex- | 
pended $2537, a fraction over 27 cents each | 
person, for three months. This is a very low | 
estimate of the number, as no doubt remains | 
but one half are heads of families. In this'| 
case, you would have 12,000 persons; then it) 
would be but a fraction over 21 cents eaci| 
person. ‘Truly they have been redeemed at a| 
cheap rate; ata less sum than it would have | 
cost the 4000 signers for intoxicating drinks for. 
one day, setting aside all the misery, loss of | 
time, expenses to the city, &c. Supposing) 
2000 out of the number have added to the com- | 
mon stock ten cents only per day, in conse- | 
quence of temperance, and you have for Be) 
ninety days past $15,000—the same ratio in 
one year you would have 37,523 persons, over | 
40 per cent. of the whole population, at an on 
pense of $10,148—being a net gain to common 
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stock of nearly $62,000 per annum. Suppose 
3000 only out of the 12,000 have been a bur- 
den to Society, you are relieved of that, and a 
farther sum of not less than $1500 paid into 
your city Treasury from taxes received from 
those who have not heretofore paid any. The 
expenses of your Jail, House of Correction, 


Reformation, Police and Municipal Courts, City 
Police, Night-Watch, and other enormous ex- 
penses, reduced at once, and to continue so— 
your property and persons will be more safe, 
your insurance less, the expenses of Fire De- 








age of four preceding years. The number of 


inmates in the House, August 1, for five years | 


past, has been as follows: in 1837, 540; 
1838, 557; 1859, 497; 1840, 519; whole 
amount, 2113; average, 528; in 1841, 502; 
showing a falling off of 26 this year, as com- 


pared with the average of four preceding years, | 


Capt. Barry, captain of the City Watch, in a 
letter, says :—In the months of May, 1840, and 
May, 1841, the number of drunkards brought 
in by the watch, was about the same. In 


partments will be reduced, in consequence of | June, 1840, eighty-eight drunkards were brought 
fires being lessened, caused by the incendiary | in: in June, 1841, forty-four drunkards—ex- 
or by careless intoxicated persons ;—petty larce- | actly one half the number. The number in 


f 


ny will be hardly known among us,—on the July, 1311, average about the same, one half 
contrary, families will be happier, children bet-} the number of July, 1840.’ He says * the 
ter instructed and clad, your property trusted | temperance movement among the sons of Erin, 
out be safer, your houses of worship better at-| had a perceptible influence: it could be plain- 


tended ;—in fine, Intelligence, Industry, Virtue, 
Temperance, and Religion, will be triumphant ; 
and all this at what cost? None, I answer; 
on the contrary, our gain is happiness, aud 
$62,000 per annum. The more I look into 
the subject, the more I am astonished. Who 
is there among us, of whatever grade or situa- 
tion in society, from the highest to the very 
lowest, who views it in whatever light he 
pleases, can say, 1 have no interest in the mat- 
ter—but, on the contrary, is constrained to say, 
I have—we all have the deepest interest in it— 
the work must and sHaLt go on ;—and when 
Bostonians use these words—‘ must and shall,’ 
the work is sure to be done, and that quickly. 
Since this Society went into operation, the 


and sixty towns in Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Maine, Vermont and Rhode Island, with 
wonderful success. Societies have been form- 
ed in all directions, the impetus being given 
here. Some of those towns where we have 
formed societies, are now sending out their del- 
egates. The whole country is now alive to the 
subject—its good effects are just begun to be 
seen and felt; not a day passes but delegates 
are sent for to this Society—so numerous have 
been the calls, that in a great number of in- 
stances they have to be laid over to a future 
time. It is acknowledged on all sides, that 
no people like ours (although unlearned,) could 
create such a wonderful interest in the all-ab- 
sorbing cause. Delegates are sent out freely 
frum this Society, and, in a great many instan- 
ces, at a heavy loss; yet, as a whole, the com- 
mittee have more than met their expenses, and 
paid a surplus into the Treasury. Proceeding 
as the committee has, in bringing out new 
speakers and sending them abroad, and carry- 
ing the work rapidly forward, in one short year 
the whole of the Northern States will be com- 
pletely revolutionized. Forming societies in a 
circuit of twenty or thirty miles all around us, 
has had a powerful effect in this city—the rum- 
seller here gets now but little help from stran- 
gers within a circuit of thirty miles, and, ere 
long, for want of patronage, must seek some 
more useful employment. The labor of this 
committee is arduous, but it is the main spring 
in the work. 
the work, two delegates, on one single day, in 
a neighboring town, took 191 pledges—two 
others, in ten days, took 1015 names, and form- 
ed three new societies—two others, in the same 
time, took 1125 names. 

There is no doubt that at least 50,000 per- 


sons have signed the pledge in the different 


towns that our delegates have visited. 


Where 


Societies were already formed, a more lively in- | 


terest was created, new signers obtained from 
those who had been inebriates, and thus a new 
energy imparted. Where Societies had not be- 
fore existed, new societies were formed. 
ing the same average in the country as in the 
city, you have 116,664 persons, adding the city 
9332— making a total of 125,995 persons, at a 
cost of $2557, a fraction over 2 cis. each per- 
son—less than the price of one glass of grog. 

I take this opportunity, in the name, and in 
behalf of this Society, of tendering to the Justi- 
ces and Clerks of the Police Court, my hearty 
thanks for their kindness in affording (as far as 
consistent with duty,) every facility to our 
members in their atlempts to rescue and bring 
back to the paths of temperance, the poor, for- 
saken, broken-hearted Drunkard, who came un- 
der their cognizance. Many, very many, have 
been taken from this court and restored to their 
families and friends, who do not appear in the 


Reports from the Houses of Correction and In- | 
pra . ‘ | 
Thus it will be seen that a heavy ex-, 


dustry. 
pense has been saved to the City, and many a 


person has been brought back to usefulness, un- 


known to the public. 
In a letter to me, from Capt. Charles Rob- 


bins, master of the House of Correction, he says, | 
‘in May, 1840, 32 persons were committed for | 
drunkenness: in June, 1810, 46 persons: in| 


July, 1810, 55 persons: in May, 181], 32 
persons : 
1S41, 26 persons: makin a difference in those 
three months only, of 58 persons. This shows 
at once, the beneficial effects of the Society’s 
movements. 


Capt. Chandler, Superintendent of the House | 
of Industry, in a Jetter to me of July 27th says ' 


—‘Eight persons have been discharged from 
this house, for the purpose of joining your So- 
ciety. About thirty men and women, with 


their children, who have taken the Ca:holie 


temperance pledge, most of whom were consid- 


ered confirmed drunkards, and had been so for | 
many years, not one of them has returned on | 


account of a renewal of former habits of intox- 
ication.’ 


their native country. May God bless them in 


the noble work ; let it be our endeavor to emn- | 


late their zeal, and rival their exertions in this 
sacred cause. In the same letter, Capt. Chand- 


ler says—‘ It is my opinion that the temperance 
movements (which appear to be conducted up- | 
ON CORRECT PRINCIPLES,) with the blessing of 


As a proof of the good effects of 


in June, 1b41, 17 persons: in July, 


| 


‘ciety had got fairly under way the change was) 


} 
} 
! 


‘the Society have been experimental. 


' 
\ 


| 
‘ 


j 
} 


Delegating Committee have sent out two hun- | 
dred and seventeen Delegations to one hundred 


Tak- | 


ly seen that there was a change for the better. 
But after the Washington Total Abstinence So- 


very great. I consider it in a great measure 


owing to the very active part the Washington | 


House of Industry, Insane Hospital, House of | notwithstanding an increase of some ten to fif- | 


' teen per cent. in the population.’ 


\ 
| 
\ 
) 


| 


{ 


| 
} 


Total Abstinence Society have taken in the) 


cause of Temperance.’ 
not the experiment admirably succeeded? The 
answer is in this Report. 
periment on sucha scale much money has been 
needed and much expended. 


Thus far the labors of | 
And has 


In making an ex-| 


Almost al! which | 


has been subscribed as herein stated has been | 


used. 
work remains to be done. 
anxious to continue its labors, and that it may 


do so it now makes its appeal to the whole), 


The Treasury is empty, and a great! 
The Society is most 


public for such sufficient and permanent aid as | 


will enable it to continue its 
Much money is wanted—a Fund must now be 


opetations. | 


raised by subscription, in some way, and placed - 


in good hands. The income alone, if sufficient 
for the purposes of the Society, to be disbursed 
by the Society under such conditions as the 
contributors shall feel most perfectly satisfied 
with. The Report shows what saving has 
been made to the City and State in the les- 
sened demand for the support of paupers and 
convicts who have been made such by Intem- 
perance. Is it not better, infinitely better, to 
pay a voluntary tax, a sum subscribed, which 
shall be applied directly to the prevention, or 
the immediate and permanent removal! of a real 
moral and physical evil, than by a forced tax, 
to pay for its indefinite and unrewarded, un- 
thanked support ? 
pauper or convict a man again. 
give him new interests in life—to make of him 
a good citizen—a good father—a good husband 
and son. We seek, by the blessing of God, to 
accomplish a moral revolution which the ages 
gone by have never witnessed. But todo such 
a work we must have means, abundant means; 
and we now ask for them of those who have 


wealth and understand its best uses ; who have | 


hearts and wh» have never failed to carry for- 
ward the plans of a sure charity, of an enlight- 
ened philanthropy, we ask them, to enable us 
by their noble benefactions to continue and 
complete our work. 

How a fund may best be created we do not, 
for we cannot particularly indicate; whether 
there shall be a meeting of citizens to aid in 
that in which all have an interest, an equal in- 
terest; whether the attempt shall be made by 


/new subscriptions, or in whatever way it may 


be best made; we leave to the public to deter- 
mine. Most earnestly do we hope and pray, 
that steps may at once be taken to begin the 
collection of a Fund which will secure to our 
cause the permanent support and aid which it 
deserves and needs. To you sister Cities and 


Towns that we have visited, and carried the. 
glad tidings of hope, that have seen with your 


eyes, by our exertions (under God) the restora- 
tion of your sons, brothers and fathers to tem- 
perance, in gratitude and as a free-will offering 
to God, we make our appeal to you to come 
fort's and assist to sustain us in this great and 
arduous work ; as ye have freely received, so 
freely give. Ye ministers of our Divine Mas- 
ter, come forth to the rescue; aid us in our 


cause; when you ascend the sacred desk for | 
prayer, aid us by your petitions that our strength , 


and means may never fail until the monster is 
driven from off the earth. 
take the Censer and put fire therein from off the 
Altar, put on incense, stand between the people 
and the plague, and the plague sHaLt be 
stayed. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

CuarLes Wapbe, Auditor. 
Boston, July 25, Isil. 


[from the Common School Journal for September.) 


ANNUAL ABSTRACT OF TH MASSACHUSETTS 
SCHOOL RETURNS FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 
)840-4]. 


We have the pleasure to announce that the 
Annual Abstract of the School Returns for the | 


school year 18 40-41 is completed, and will soon 


be transmitted to all the different school com-_ 
Like its predecessors, | 
this volume contains selections from the school 


mittees in the State. 


| committees’ rreports. 


Thus it will be seen that our Catho- | 
lic brethren have formed a most excellent so- 
ciety, and are heart and hand with us in en-. 
deavoring to drive from this land of their adop-_ 
tion, a tyrant far more potent, and whose chains | 
are more galling to wear than any oppressor | 
has as yet been able to ferge and bind upon | 


Returns were received from three hundred 


and four, of the three hundred and seven, towns 


in the State, and reports from two hundred and | 


ninety-nine. No return was received from 


Ludlow, in the county of Hampden, ner from | 


Cheshire, or Savoy, in the county of Berkshire. 


No report was received from Westford, in the: 


county of Middlesex; from Spencer, in the 
county of Worcester; from Ludlow, in the 


county of Hampden; from Cheshire, Florida, | 


We make of the drunkard , 
We labor to! 


Like Aarou of old, | 


New Ashford, and Savoy, in the county of 


Berkshire; nor from Chilmark, in Dukes coun-' 


ty. As the law, requiring committees to make 


reports to their respective towns, and to forward | 
a copy of them for the use of the Board of Edu- | 
cation, was passed in 1838, and has been in’ 
operation ever since, unaltered ; and as its pro- | 


visions have been transmitted, in one form or 


another, not less than six times, to the school | 
committees of each town in the State,—a fail- | 
(ure, in regard to making a report, and the con- | 
sequent forfeiture by the town of its distributive | 
share of the income of the State School Fund, ! 


must proceed from some other cause than a! 


of God, have prevented many from coming here, | want of the means of knowledge. 


who otherwise must have come, had there been | 


no unusual exertion by the friends of the inebri- 
ate in their behalf.’ 


produced by the movements of this Society, I | letter-paper pages. 
subjoin the followiug returns, politely furnished | of these documents, it is unnecessary to speak. | 


The reports of the school committees were | 
more voluminous than for either of the two pre- | 


| ceding years ; being equivalcnt, in the whole, | 
Asa further proof of the beneficial effects | to ; ipt | 
‘ Pp @ beneficial effects to about two thousand three hundred manuscript 


Of the extraordinary merit 


} 
} 


by Artemas Simonds, Esy. Director of the In order, however, to form a due estimate of | 
House of Industry. ‘ Inmates admitted to the | their character, it should be remembered, that 
House of Industry during the months of May, | they are not the productions of a few philoso- 
June and July, for the five years’ past:—in | phers and scholars, selected or convened, from a 
1837, 301; 1838, 237; 1839, 212; 1840,| widely extended and populous country, whose 
252; whole amount, 1011; average, 253. / lives have been devoted to studying the subjects 
In 184], 210 ; showing a falling off of 43 ad- of which they treat. On the contrary, we have 
missions this year, as compared with the aver- a State whose whole population is less than 











seven hundred and forty thousand, and whose | which were from the county of Essex. Though 
whole area is but seven thousand five hundred | the reading of a report, in open town meeting, 


square miles. This territory is divided into 
more than three hundred towns, the inhabitants 


cannot be otherwise than useful, yet the advan- 
tages of distributing to every family in the town, 


of each of which elect, from theirown numbers, an able ond well-written Tract on Common 


a committee, consisting, ordinarily, of three or 
five persons, whose duty it is to superintend 
the schools, and, at the end of the official year, 
to report their condition to the town. These 
committees consist of men engaged in all the 
various avocations of life. tis only, therefore, 
after considering the limited numbers of the 
population and the circumscribed territories, 
whence the reports have emanated, that the tal- 
ent by which they were prepared, the usefulness 
of the instruction they communicate, their en- 


moral sentiment, can be adequately appreciated. 
The range of subjects discussed in the last 


Schools, must be indefinitely greater. 


In several towns, during the last year, the 


committees invited the inhabitants of the re- 
spective school districts to assemble, in their 
schoolhouse or other convenient place, to hear 
selections from the former Abstracts read, or a 


_lecture delivered, on the personal and immediate 
‘duties of fathers, mothers, and guardians, in 


‘respect to their schools. 


The reports from 


Gardner and Phillipston, in the county of Wor- 
-cester, from Canton, in the county of Norfolk, 
lightened forecast, and their signal elevation of and from Freetown, in the county of Bristol, 
' show the highly-beneficial results with which 
“these measures were rewarded. 


reports is somewhat more ample and various | 


than for either of the two preceding years. The 
topics occupying most space relate to the condi- 
tion of schoolhouses, as it regards their con- 
struction, location, and appurtenances; the di- 
versity of class-books ; the lamentable contrast 
between the real value of the schools, and their 
value as indicated by the indifference of parents 
and guardians towards them; irregularity and 
tardiness in the attendance of the scholars ; and 
the favorable opinions of the committees in re- 
gard to the measures now in operation to give 
expansioa and energy to our Common School 
system. But, as copious selections were made, 
on these points, in the last two Abstracts, al- 
most every thing pertaining to them has been 
omitted in the present. 

On another class of subjects,—such as the 
benefits to be derived from a more liberal ap- 
propriation of money by the towns,—the last 
hundred dollars generally doing as much good 
as the first two or three hundred; the advanta- 
ges which might be realized from a judicious 
classification of the scholars,—and, for the ac- 
complishment of the purpose, the establis!iment 


of Union Schools, and the separation of the} 


sinaller and larger scholars, in all cases where 
practicable; the paralyzing effect of the private 
school system upon the paramount interest of 
the Public Schools; the advantages of appara- 
tus and the school libraries; the superiority of 


remark. 


On this subject we wish to make a single 
Let the respective committees ask 




















themselves whether their own minds have not, 
| been enlightened and stimulated, whether the | 
horizon of their own views has not been greatly | 
‘enlarged, in consequence of a more attentive 
‘and thorough consideration of the various ele- 
/ments which make up the prosperity of our 


Common Schools. 


And if increased attention 


| 
| 


_and knowledge have rendered their own views | 
‘more practical and judicious, have quickened | 
‘their interest, and iimparted such alacrity to 
, their exertions as nothing else could have done, 
'—why, let them ask, should not the same 
_means produce the same effect upon the minds 
_of others,—especially upon the minds of parents | 
(and guardians, on whose co-operation, in the 
last resort, the success or failure of the whole 


_ institution depends ? 


‘for the current year, better perform their high 
and responsible duties than by spreading light 
! : . ‘ . 

and wisdom in the paths of their constituents ? 


How, more successfully, can they render all 


‘their other labors, at once so litthke burdensome 
, and so vigorously effective ? 


| 


An examination of the reports and aggre- 


gates contained in the Abstract, will show that 


a grand advance was made, during the last, 
over the preceeding year, in regard to all the, 


principal elements which make up the prosper- 


female teaching, for young children, over that! 


of males; the value of thorough instruction, as 
contrasted with the worthlessness and baneful- 
ness of that which is superficial; the introduc- 
tion of new modes and processes for exciting the 
interest of children and for communicating 
knowledge to them ; and, above all, the power 
of a body of well-qualified, well-trained teach- 
ers, forthwith to lift the entire mass of the rising 
generation to a point in intelligence, in man- 
ners, in morals, iinmeasurably higher than that 
which they now occupy ;—on this class of sub- 
jects, the reports contained admirable materials 
for more than double the amount of the selec- 
tions which have been made from them. But 
the Editor of this paper, in his capacity of Sec- 
retary of the Board of Education, felt debarred 
froin working deeper into this mine, and bring- 
ing forth more of its invaluable treasures. For, 
although the expense of printing the previous 
Abstracts has been but about a thousand dollars 
apiece for each edition, yet it is well known 
that, in one branch of the Legislature, objection 
has been made to their size, by individuals who 
did not think their value an equivalent for their 
cost. Hence the Board deemed it advisable 
materially to reduce the size of the present vol- 
ume, whatever might be the value of its con- 
ients. In preparing the work, therefore, it was 
our endeavor faithfully to conform to the wishes 
of the Board, in regard to the amount of the se- 
lections to be made. Yet, knowing, as we 
think it no arrogance to say we do,—from am- 
ple opportunities industriously improved,—the 
wants of the schools, on the one hand, and, on 
the other, the fitness of the advice and sugges- 
tions contained in the committes’ reports to 
meet those wants, and the welcome ard thank- 
fulness with which a far more liberal selection 
from them would be received by all those who 
understand our Common School system bést 
and appreciate it highest ;—this continual omis- 
sion, in compliance with the views of the Board, 


ity of the schools. 


The school terms were longer; in many 


' 
! 
} 
| 
} 
} 
; 
j 
| 


How can the committees, | 





large schools, there was a separation of the} 


scholars avcording to ages and attainments; | 


more female teachers were employed ; highe: 
wages were given to both males and females; 


_and the attendance of the scholars bad as it was, 


was decidedly better than heretofore. 
propriations of the towns, in the form of direct 
taxes for the support of the schools, exbibit a 
striking advance over those of any previous 
year, exceeding that of the last year almost 
fourteen thousand dollars. 
yet a fortunate chance,—the last sentence in 
the body of the volume is one which ought to 
be so deeply 


The ap- 


By mere chance,— 


impressed upon the minds 


of the people of this State as never to be oblit- 


_S. G. SIMPKINS, 21 Tremont Row. 


erated. 


It is the closing remark of the report 
from the town of Nantucket—a remark which 
that town not only proclaims with its lips, but 
exemplifies and illustrates by its deeds,‘ Ler 


y | 
THE KNIFE OF EXCISION BE STAYED WHEN IT) 


WOULD SEVER THE APPROPRIATION FOR THE SUP- 
PORT OF Pugtic INSTRUCTION.’ 





street. 


OME OF THE DUTIES which one Christian De- 

nomination owes to another: Asermon delivered in 
the South Congregational Church in-Lowell, Sunday, Aug 
Ist, 1841, by Henry A. Miles, Pastor of said Church. 
For sateby WM. CROSBY & CO., 118 Washington 
aug 21 





IVERMORE’S COMMENTARY .—The Four Gos 

pels, with a Commentary, by A. A. Livermore, vol. 
1, containing Matthew. Just published, and for sale by 
jy 31 





| UCKINGHAM’S TRAVELS.—America, Histori- 


cal, Statistic and Descriptive, by J. 8S. Buckingham 
2 vols 8vo. This day published; for sale by J. MUN- 
ROE & CO. 134 Washington street. aug 21 


DUCKS RELIGIOUS ANECDOTES.—Just pub- 


of the excellent material contained in the re- | 


ports, has demanded from day to day through- 
out the whole work, the most intrepid seif-deni- 
al. 
and interest on this subject, (which no man 


of Nature. 


lishet. For sale at 133 1-2 Washington street, by 
SAXTON & PEIRCE. ang 21 





UTLER’S ANALOGY .—Analogy of Religion, Na- 
tural and Revealed, to the Constitution and Course 
With an Introductory Essay, by Albert 
Barnes. ‘Tenth edition. 

For sale by SIMPKINS, 21 Tremont Row. 


jy24 


CcO.,— 


eS published by JAMES MUNROE & 


In consequence of the growing knowledge | 


who has any reputation to care for will now. 


deny,) we believe the time is not fa: distant, | 


when sordid or parsimonious considerations will 


cease, in all places, to be brought into competi | 
‘dren; new stereotype editions, embellished with beauti- | 


tion with those great social and moral truths 
that concern the highest prosperity of the State; 


® ‘ ' 
or, if forced into competition, that the latter will | 


infallibly triumph. 


From an inspection of the Abstract, it will be | 


seen that, in some instances, the selections are 


! 
| 


long; in others, short; and, in others still, that ! 


no selection has been made. To those 


com- | 


mittees from whose reports little or nothing has | 


been taken, and to that portion of the public | 


who do not understand the circumstances, per- 
haps a word of explanation may be proper. 


t 


In regard to the first class of cases,—where | 
the selections are long,—nothing need be said ;. 


their obvious value is their vindication. 


reason for making a brief selection in some in- | 


stances, and none in others, was twofold, | tures on the English Poets, 12mo0.—The Round Table; | 
} a collection of Essays on Literature, Men and Manners, 


Some of the reports discussed only the subjects 
of schoolhouses, school books, irregularity of 


attendance, &c., which belong to the class of | ington street. 


oinitted topics. In other cases, the reports 
were little more than statistical ; and, of course, 
the substance of them may be found, in a more 


The | 


Sermons to Children, by F. W. P. Greenwood, D.D., 
Minister of King’s Chapel, Boston. 12ino. 


Last Days of the Savior, from the German of Olshau- | 


sen, 12ino, 250 pages. 

Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit, by Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, edited from the Author’s MS. by Heary Nel- 
son Coleridge, 12mo 

Mary Uowit’s Tales for the People and their Chil- 


tul steel engravings, 
No. Ll. Strive and Thrive. 
No. 2. Hope Ou! Hope Ever! 
No. 3. Sowing and Reaping. 
No. 4 Who shall be Greatest? 
Memoir of Nathaniel Bowditch, prepared for the Young 
—privted for the Warren Street Chapel, 12mo, 158 pp. 
Memoirs of James Jackson, jr., M. D., written by his 
Father, with extracts from his Letters, and Reminiscen- 
ces of him by a Fellow Student. 12ino, 228 pages. 
Home, by Miss Sedgwick, 15th edition. 


German Romance; Specimens of its chief Authors; 
. . . ' ‘ . , . ree . i 
, with Biographical and Critical Notices, by Thomas Car- 


lyle, 2 vols 12mo. 


Acadenneal Lectures on the Jewish Scriptures and An- 


tiquities, by Juhn Gorham Palfrey, 2 vols Svo. 


Published by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 


ington street. 


al4 





ies WORKS.—The Plain Speaker: Opin- 


ions on Books, Men and Things, 2 vols 8 vo.—Lee- 


1 12m0.—Lectures on the English Comic Writers, 12uic. 


For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 
aug 21 
ys BLE ENGLISH BOOKS recently imported, 

— Theological Doubts, or an luquiry into the Di- 
vine Institution of the Priestly Office, as now exercixed 


compact and convenient form, in the statistical | among Christians; interspersed with a defence of the 


tables. Again, some of the reports were very 
brief, containing only from ten or twelve lines 
to a single page, and, of course, not at all ful- 
filling the requisitions of the statue, whose lan- 
guage is, that the committees shall make a ‘ de- 
tailed report of the condition of the several Pub- 
lic Schools, in their respective towns, designat- 
ing particular improvements and defects in the 
methods or means of education, and stating 
such facts and suggestions in relation thereto, 
as, in their opinion, will best promote the in- 
terests and increase the usefulness of the 
schools.’ Twenty of the reports consisted of 
only a single page or less. Indeed, the diversi- 
ty in the length of the reports was very great, 
as they ranged from ten lines to sixty pages. 
The reports from two towns,—not a single line 
of which would any reader be willing to spare, 
—were about equal, in extent, to the entire body 
of reports from a county containing thirty 
towns. Add to this, the limitation imposed by 
the Board, in reference to the amount of the 
selections to be made, and it is hoped that a 
sufficient justification will be found for the dif- 
ferences-of space alloted to the towns, in the 
volume. 

Last year, twenty-five of the reports were 
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printed; this year, thirty-three,—sixteen of 


j M. Moss 
CO., 134 Washington street. 


| one personality of the Supreme Being, by a Layman, 8.0. 


A literal translation of the Apostolical Epistles and 
Revelation, with a concurrent Commentary, Svo. 
Lectures on the Criticism and Interpretation of the Bi- 


ble, with two preliminary lectures on Theological Study 
and Theological Arrangement, by Herbert Marsh, D. D., 


F. R S., 8vo. 


Tamblichus on the Mysteries of the Egyptians, Chalde- 


ans, and Assyrians, translated from the Greek by Thomas 
Taylor, 8vo 


The Romance of Jewish History, by the Misses C. and 
3 vols, 12mo. For sule by J. MUNROE & 
aug 21 


TREATISE on the Theory and Practice of Land- 
seape Gardening, adapted to North America; with 





a view to the improvement of Country residences, with 
remarks on Rural Architecture, illustrated by engravings. 
By A. I. Downing. 


The Theory of Horticulture; or an attempt to explain 


the principal operations of Gardening upon Physiologic 
Principles, by John Lindley ; ht sa 
Notes &c, by A. I. Downing and A. Gray 


first American edition,with 


A Flora of North America, containing abridged de- 


scriptions of the known indigenous and naturalized Plants 
growing north of Mexico; arranged according to the Na- 
tural System, by John Torrey and Asa Gray. 8vo, vol 1. 


Fresh supply of the above popular works this day re- 


ceived by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 124 Washington 


street. 


al4 





p* DIX’S TREATISE ON SQUINTING.—WIL. 


LIAM CROSBY & CO. have lately published, A 


Treatise on Strabismus, or Squinting, and the new mode 
of Treatinent. 
John H. Dix, M. D. M.M.S.S 


Iiustrated by Engravings and Cases. By 


For sale at 118 Washington street. alt 
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EW BOOKS—Lately publi iia a 
N 'TLe & BROWN Tia yest and for saleby Li, 


1 : 
ingham’s T'ravels in yr ag — mentin eek. 
Letters from Abroad to Kindred at Home 
Sedwick; Journal and Correspondence of Miss 
Resphhone'e ee gyre America; 

nent Men of Italy, 2 vols; Miniature . 

the German; > dh Life and Times of ed ai 
Every Body’s Book, or Something for All; Eilwardy 
Anatomy and Physiology; Campbell’s Life of Petra 4g 
Macaulay’s Miscellanies: Downing’s Landscape Guan’ 
ing and Rural Architecture; Lindley’s Horticul, va 
Mrs Adams’s Letters, 3d edition; Espy’s Philosophy 
Storms; Young’s Chronicles of the Pilgrims; the w, a 
of Lord Bolingbroke, 4 vols; ‘Turner’s History Ce 
Anglo-Saxons, 2 vols; New York Historical Collect “4 
vol 1, new series; Ranke’s History of the Popes, 2 vole 
Hallam’s Literature of Europe, 2 vols; Anthon’s Cl, i 
ical Dictionary; Schlegel’s Philosophy of History he 
Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero Worship. ete ete, ~*~ ‘i 


by Miss 
7 Adan. 
Lives of Ey; 


PLENDID EDITIONS OF THE CLAssics~ 

Oratores Attici et quos sie yocant Sephiste, Opete 0 
studio, G. 8S. Dobson, 16 vols, 8vo—Q. Horatii Flaca 
Opera accensuit et iflustravit Frederico G. Doering - 
calf extra—Demosthenis et Aschinis que exstant Onan 
illustravit Guliehnus Stephanus Dobson, A, M., 10 
80—Platonis Opera, Bekker’s edition, 11 vols, 8yo, | * 
doo—Virgilius Maro, Illustratus a Chr. Gott, He 4 
editio quarta curavit Ge. Ph. Eberard Wagner, 3 ;,). 
splendid engravings—Homeri Carmina curants C, ¢ j 
Heyne, 9 vols—Corpus Poetarum Latinorum, editit ( « 
bane 1 vol, 8vo. . 

imported and for sale by C. C. LITTLE & JAMps 
BROWN, 112 Weskinagen street. roy 


SPY’S PHILOSOPHY OF STORMS.—Tie Phil 
osophy of Storms, by James P. Espy, A. M. Me, : 

her of the Aimerican Philosophieal Society §c. 1 ary 
8.0. This day published by LITTLE & BROWN, 1)5 
Washington street. aug yh 


operates RD LITERATURE.—Webster’s New Dic. 
}I tionary, 2 vols 8vo; Hallam’s Literature of Europe 
2 vols 8vo; Anthon’s Classical Di-tionary, 1 vol royal 
8vo; Stephens’ Travels in Central America, 2 vols &:.. 
Young’s Chronicles of the Pilgrims, 1 vol 8vo; Espy’y 
Theory of Storinx, 1 vol 890; Hunt’s Merchants Masa. 
zine and Commercial Review, 4 vols 8vo; Lord Bolline. 
broke’s Works, 4 vols 8vo, superior; Scott’s Works, 10 
vols 8v0; Messaves of the Presidents of the U. State, 
1 vol 8vo; Life of Washington, 1 vol 8vo; Robinsow, 
Travels in Palestine, 3 vols 8vo; Pictorial Ilustrati na 
of the Bible and Views in the Holy Land, &e. &e. ‘ 

For sale wholesale and retail, at 183 1-2 Washinor, 
street, by SAXON & PEIRCE, august 7 


N ISS SEDGEWICK’S NEW WORK.—This day 

published, Letters from Abroad to Kindred x 
Home, by the author of Home, Rieh Poor Man, &c. 

For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. a7 
rP\HE SOUTH BOSTON UNITARIAN ORDIN4. 

TION .—This day published, the Report of Mr Par. 
ker’s Sermon, by Messrs Fairchild, Driver and Dunhay, 
together with the remarks upon that Report and Sernoy, 
in the Boston Courier and other papers, the Correspond. 
ence between Messrs Fairehild and Lothrop, two Levers 
from the Rev Mr Driver, of South Boston, of origiya\ 
matter connected with the South Boston Unitarian Ovo). 
nation, and most of the other communications which have 
been published in relation to the same subject. 

As the public mind is deeply interested in this matter, 
we have thought that the community generally would |. 
gratified to have it in their power to obtain, in a conden. 
sed and permanent form, all the most important commy. 
nications which have appeared in different papers. 

Just published and for sale at 133 1-2 Washington st,, 
by SAXTON & PEIRCE. al4 


HE POETRY OF FLOWERS AND FLOWERs 

OF POETRY; to which are added a simple Ties. 

tise on Botany, with Familiar Examples and a Copious 

Floral Dictionary. Edited by Frances S. Osgood. 
beautifully illustrated by 13 colored engravings. 

Just published; for sale by JAMES MUNROE & (), 
134 Washington street. ali 


URNAP’S LECTURES.—Lectures on the Sphere 
and Duties of Woman, §c., by Rev. Geo. W. Buy. 
nap. 1 vol 12:no. 

‘A venerable matron, whose opinion is an authority 
among all who know her, assures us that this is one cf 
the best works of the myriad published under similar \. 
tles, which she has read. It has been much praised also 
by the a critical journals.’—Boston Notion. 

a 14 


May 


“Yhe, 


mm 





12mo, 





IBLES.—A large assortment of Bibles in varion 
styles of Binding, from fifty cents to fifteen dollars, 
For sule by SIMPKINS, 21 Tremont Row. 2; 


a 





EW PUBLICATIONS.—-America, Histoiics 
. Statistic and Descriptive. By J. S. Buckingias 
#q- 


The Secret Foe. By Ellen Pickering. 

Useful and Happy. By Rev E. N. Kirk and otlen. 

Schlegel’s History of Literature. 

Letters of Schiller, selected from his private correspond: 
ence prior to his marriage. 

Also, just received fresh supplies of Miss Sedgwick’s 
Letters from abroad; Stephens’ Central America; |i- 
ving’s Life of Margaret Davidson, &e. &c. &e. 

WM. CROSBY & CO. 
18 Washington st. 


ang 21 





HANNING’S LIFE OF TUCKERMAN.—A Di. 
course on the Life and character of the Rev Joseph 
Tuckerman, D.D. By William E. Channing. Pubiisi- 
ed and for sale by WM. CROSBY & CO., 118 Wa-!: 
ington street. aug 21. 





DAGUERROTYPE STUDIO. 
No. 62 Milk-street, opposite the Pearl street House. 
TT H. DARLING, (Professor of Photography, ani 
e Pupil of Professor Morse,) importer of No. 26 
French plate. 

Miniatures taken ina style unequalted—€3 to $5. 

Instruction in the art, $25. 

Cameras, Cases, No. 20 French plates, and every 
thing used in the art, furnished at the lowest prices. 

Just received by the Steamer Caledonia, 400 packoges 
of the above plate. 

As several instances have occurred where Miniawe 
taken at Professor Darling’s Stadio have been exhili! 
us the productions of others, all will be marked ‘)« 
guerrotype Studio.’ 

Darting’s Patent Photometers for sale. 

All communications (post paid) wil receive prompt 
atlention. 

Any Editor who will give the above five or six inst 
tions, shall be entitled to a perfect Daguerrotype Mini 
ture, july 24 


Ts BOOK OF PSALMS.—Received this das, 4 
supply of * The book of Psaims;’ being the auiliet 
ized version of that part of the Sacred volume. 

The above is a beantiful Pocket Edition of the Psalms; 
and the same as used in the new Unitarian Chureli i 
Boston, under the care of Jas. Freeman Clark. 

BENJAMIN H. GREENE, 124 Washington, cornet 
of Water Street. je 26. 


BR. & PIXON, Dentist, No. 9 Winter Siva. 





rF\uE SABBATH SCHOOL SINGING BOOK— 
Contiining a selection of easy and familiar Tunes, 
adapted to the Union Sabbath Schoo! Hymna Book, Pu 
lished by the American Sunday School Union. Togeth- 
ev with several other beautiful Hymns and Tunes, not 
fore published. By Asa Fitz and E. B. Dearbor 
Price $2 per doxen, or twenty cents single. a 
Published and for sale by SAXTON § PEIRCE 18 
1-2 Washington street. august 7 





ENKS & PALMER, Publishers and Bookseliers, 131 
Washington street, Boston. Furnish Country Vie 
ders, ‘Towns, School Commitiees and teachers on 
terius. J H JENKS. 
june 6 G. W. PALMER 
JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF ENGLISH BOOKS, 
134 Washington street. 


All orders for English Books promptly executed. 
feb 6 istf 





nee 
Oh ge AND CASSIMERES.—At the One Pr 


Store, may be obtained Cloths, Cassimeres, Veet" 
and other Dry Goods, on as good terms as at a) 
Store. Persons who do not rely on their own judge 
in the selection of Goods, are assured that we furo 
them at the very lowest prices. We have an excelie't of 
sortment of German Cloths, wh'ch are of recent impor 
tion, of superior quality ard colors. Just receive’ 
other lot of those very stout Black and Figured 5a 
suitable for Vestiugs. en 
On hand, a very general assortment of Sheetings 
Shirtings, brown and bleached, which we shall e 
the Yard, Piece or Bale, at the Manufacturers’ prices 
KIMBALL &§ PRELP?, 
j ns ¢ 
je 26 No. 28 Washingto 


— 





me by + 14 be 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING: 
BY DAVID KBED, 
At 19 Water Street, Boston. hs, of 
Terms,—Vhree Dollars, payable in six mon 
Two dollars and fifty cents, if paid in advance (ot 
To individuals or companies wh» pay in advane 
live copies, sixth copy will be sent gratis. ai 
No subscription Ticenhtineed, except at the diserel 
of the publisher, until all arrearages are paid. ss, 1@° 
All communications, as well as letters of ermpnn 0 
ating to the Christian Register, should be addre 
Davip Rrep, Boston. 
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